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deserving of publication as the Polichronicon. | that at Frascati there n 
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and that numbers of old MSS. have been sold of | 


late years to English and other collectors. Will 
any collector into whose hands Trevisa’s MS. may 
have fallen inform us of the fact, and thus set this 
most interesting controversy at rest ? 

There is a remarkable, and I think hitherto 
unnoticed, coincidence between the lives of Trevisa 
and Wickliff, as well as a similarity in their pur- 
suits. Born about the same time, they both 
entered as students at Oxford, where Wickliff 
became Master of Balliol, while Trevisa held a 
fellowship at Queen’s College. Both threw them- 
selves with ardour into the controversies then 
raging between the secular clergy and the monastic 
orders. Trevisa translated a sermon preached at 
Oxford against the mendicant friars in 1357 by 
Fitzralph, Bishop of Armagh ; Wickliff in 1360 
commenced his vigorous attacks on the friars, 
whose hostility in return soon drove him from his 
chair at Balliol. He subsequently occupied for 
many years rooms at Queen’s, of which college 
Trevisa was a fellow. When Wickliff was pre- 
sented, in 1374, to the Crown living of Lutter- 
worth, he also held the prebend of Aust in the 
collegiate church of Westbury-on-Trym, in Glou- 
cestershire, of which church Trevisa, then at 
Berkeley, was likewise a canon. With all these 
points of contact, however, neither Trevisa nor his 
patrons appear amongst the recognized followers 
of the great reformer. Probably the opinions of 
Wickliff, who in 1363 broke into open heresy, and 
in 1381 formally and publicly denied the doctrine 
of transubstantiation, soon became too advanced 
for the Lords of Berkeley and their chaplain, and 
thus the intimate association which doubtless 
prevailed between them in former years would be 
interrupted and destroyed. 


J. H. CooxkE, F.S.A. 


JOHN RAMSAY McCULLOCH. 


The following list of articles contributed by the 
late J. R. McCulloch to the Edinburgh Review 
was copied from a MS, kindly lent me for that pur- 
pose by a relative of the great political economist : 


1, On Ricardo’s Principles of political economy and 
taxation, art. ii. June 1818. 
2. On Ricardo’s Proposals for an economical and secure 
currency, art. iii. Dec. 1818. 
3. On Commercial embarrassments and trade with 
France, art. iii, July 1819. 
4. On Taxation and the corn laws, art. ix. Jan. 1820. 
5. On Restrictions on foreign commerce, art. iii. 
May 1820. 
: 6. On Plan for commutation of tithes, art. iii. Aug. 
820. 
7. On Effects of machinery and accumulation, art. vi. 
March 1821. 
8. On Pernicious effects of degrading the standard of 
money, art. xi. July 1821. 
9. On Agricultural distrees, causes, and remedies, 


art vi. Feb. 1822. 


10. On Comparative productiveness of high and low 
taxes, art. viii. Feb. 1822. 
1], On Ireland, art. iii. June 1822. 
12. On East and West India sugar, art. x. Feb. 1823, 
| 13. On Duty on slate and stone carried coastwise, 
| art. xii. Feb. 1823. 
14. On the navigation laws, art. xi. May 1823. 
15. On the funding system, British finances, art, i, 
| Oct. 1823. 
| 16, On Woollen manufacture and duty on foreign wool 
imported, art. vi. Oct. 1823. 
| 17. On Combination laws, restraints on emigration, &c., 
| art. iii. Jan. 1824. 
18. On East India Company's monopoly of tea, art. viii. 
Jan. 1824. 
19. On Standard of national prosperity, rise and fall of 
profits, art. i. March 1824. 
20. On Disposal of property by will, entails, and 
French law of succession, art. iv. July 1824. 
21. On Duties on wine, restrictions on the wine trade, 
art. vi. July 1824. 
22. On Abolition of the corn laws, art. iii. Oct. 1824. 
23. On Ireland, art. v. Jan, 1825. 
24. On Reduction of the duties on coffee, art. x. Jan. 
1825. 
25. On Colonial policy and value of colonial possessions, 
art. i. Aug. 1825. 
26. On Absenteeism, art. iii. Nov. 1825. 
27. On Progress and present state of the silk manu- 
facture, art. iv. Nov. 1825. 
28. On Fluctuations in the supply and value of money, 
banking system of England. art. i. Feb. 1826. 
29. On State of the timber trade, duties on timber, 
art. iv. Feb. 1826. 
30. On Commercial revulsions, art. iii. June 1826. 
31, On Abolition of the corn laws, art. ii. Sept. 1826. 
32. On Emigration, art. ii. Dec. 1826. 
. On Duties on brandy and geneva, art. vi. Dec. 1826 


t 


34. On Revenue and commerce of India, art. iv. March 
1827. 
35. On Complaints of the shipowners, reciprocity 


system, art. viii. March 1827 

36. On Rise, progress, present state, and progress of 
the British cotton manufacture, art. i. June 1527. 

37. On Taxation, retrenchment, reduction of the public 
debt, art. v. Oct. 1827. 

38. On Progress of national debt, best method of 
funding, art. iii. Jan. 1828. 

39. On Poor laws, art. ii. May 1828. 

40, On Institution of castes, Indian society, art. ii. 
Sept. 1828. 

41, On Prussian political economy, art. v. Sept, 1828. 

42. On American tariff, art. iv. Dec. 1828. 

43. Un Importation of foreign wool, state of the 
woollen manufacture, art. vii. Dec, 1828. 

44. On Census of the population, law of mortality, &c., 
art. i. March 1829. 

45. On Sadler on Ireland, art. ii. June 1829. 

46. On Malt and beer duties, licensing system, art. iv. 
June 1829. 

47. On French commercial system, art. iii. Oct. 1529. 

48. On Sugar trade, duties on sugar, art. vi. Jan, 1830. 

49. On Impolicy of increasing the duties on spirits, 
art. viii. Jan. 1830. ’ 

50. On Duty on coal, coal trade, art. viii. April 1830. 

51. On Finance, the budget, art. x. April 1830. ; 

52. On Rise, progress, and decline of commerce in 
Holland, art. v. July 1830. 

53. On East India Company, China question, art. i. 
Jan. 1831. 

54. On Causes and cure of disturbances and pauperism, 
art. ii. Mazch 1831. 
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55. On Taxes on literature, art. vii. June 1831. 

56. On Jones on the theory of rent, art. iv. Sept. 1831. 

57. On Colonial policy, West Indian distress, art. iii. 
Dec. 1831. 

58. On Supply and consumption of the precious metals, 
art. iii, April 1832. 
59. On Recent commercial policy of Great Britain, 
art. v. July 1832. 

60, On Taxes on policies of insurance, art. ix. July 
1832. 

61. On Chalmers on political economy, art. iii. October 
1832. 

62. On Babbage on machinery and manufactures, 
art. ii. Jan. 1833. 

63. On Prolongation of the Bank charter, art. v. 
Jan. 1833 

64. On Stuart's Three years in North America, art. vii 
Jan. 1833. 

65. On Commutation of taxes, proposed tax on property 
and income, art. vii. April 1833 

66. On Complaints and proposals regarding taxation, 
art. viii. July 1833. 
67. On Present state of munufactures, trade, and 
shipping, art. iii. Oct. 1833. 

68. On Changes required in the corn laws, art. i, Jan. 
1834. 

69. On Trade with France, art. x. April 1834. 

70. On Tenancy and culture of land in England, 
art. vi. July 1834 
71. On the frequency of shipwrecks, art. v. Jan. 1835. 
2. On State and defects of British statistics, art. ix 


73. On Philosophy of manufactures, art. viii. July 1 
74. On Progress and present state of agriculture, 
art. iii, Jan. 1836. 
75. On Joint-stock banks and companies, art. vi. July 
76. On Commerce and manufactures of Switzeriand, 
art. ix. October 1836. 
77. On State of the currency, the Bank of England and 


the country banks, art. iii. April 1837. 


78. On Causes and consequences of the crisis in the 
American trade, art. ix. July 1837 


OtrHarR Hamst. 


Lucretius: JuvENAL. Gitpert WAKEFIELD: 
Francis Hopcson: Wituiam Girrorp: Mr. 
Matiock: Dr. Drake. —Besides the translators 
of Lucretius mentioned ante, pp. 179, 180, the 
names of Gilbert Wakefield and Provost Hodgson 
are noted by Mr. J. R. Pitman in his Selections 
(Excerpta, 1817, p. 363) and elsewhere, as renderers 
of particular passages into English. I know that 
some lines by Wakefield, from the second book, 
342-66, are found in his Poetical Translations from 
the Ancients, 8vo., 1795, p. 113, and a version by 
Hodgson, fifth book, lines eo, in his notes 
to his Juvenal, 4to., 1807, p. 

The passage by Wakefield seems rendered fair] y 
enough, save that he passes over perhaps the most 
beautiful line of all unnoticed, namely :— 

“ Nec ° 

Fluminaque ulla queant, summas lambentia ripas, 

Oblectare animum. 

In Mr. Mallock’s version (p. 100, Luer., Anc. | 
Class.) thus rendered :— 





“ Nor clear streams, that pour 
With brimming lips their waves along the plain, 
Can tempt her mouth [taste], nor ease her breast of 
pain.” 
That by Hodgson is very majestic (v. 1217) :— 
* Praeterea cui non animus formidine Divom 


Peenarum grave sit solvundi tempus adactum.’ 
And oh! how deep our shudde ering 4 spirits feel 
A dread of Heaven through every member steal, 

Wi hen the strong lightning strikes the blasted ground, 

And thunder rolls the murmuring clouds around, 

Shake not the nations ! and the monarch’s nod 

Bows it not low before the present God, 

Lest for foul deeds or haughty words he sent 

His hurried hour of awful punishment !”’ 

Upon these lines, citing them in the Latin as 
note to Juvenal, Sat. xiii., pp. 168-9, 4to., Basker- 
ville, 1761 (in which lines are not numbered), 
Gifford thus comments :— 

“ These are noble lines; und, indeed, though I feel 
and have often expressed a contempt of this author's 
Lucretius] philosophical, yet I venerate his poetical 
talents. The book here quoted, for example, is an un- 
rivalled composition. In pathos, in energy, ia richness 
of language, in full and genuine sublimity, it les ves every- 
thing, I think, in the Latin language very { far beneath 
it.’- Tran sl. of Juvenal, Ato., 1802, p. 431. 

These two passages, as precious bygones of a past 
literature, are worthy of being rescued each from 
the obscurity of its note. It will be observed that 
the version of the Provost above quoted stands 
indebted for its pointed and emphatic close to th 
lines of Gifford himself (Transl. Juv., 4to., 1802 
p. 431 

* As if the short reprieve were only sent 
To add new horrors to their punishment.’ 

Upon which I have two or three omissions to 
note. 

1. Lowndes (Bohn) leaves the name of Francis 
Hodgson, author of Lady Jane Grey, &c., out of 
his alphabetical list of authors, although under 
* Juvenal” Hodgson’s translation is noted, together 
with the commendations of Lord Byron and Dr. 
Drake. “Two such excellent, nervous, spirited, and 
faithful translations [Gifford’s and Hodgson’s] of 
this satirical poet [Juve nal], that it is a very 
difficult task to adjudge the palm of superiority ” 

Drake in Lowndes). Where does he write this? 
In the later editions of his Literary Hours ? 

2. Mr. Mallock a not included this beautiful 
passage of Lucretius (v. 1217) amongst those which 
he in honoured with a rendering. Perhaps he 
passed it by from a fear of incurring, if he inserted 
it, the displeasure of some stern master of modern 
thought, or the not less dreaded sneers of the 
sciolist, who never thinks at all. 





3. Lowndes (Bohn) omits from the list of 
Nathan Drake’s publications his Noontide Leisure, 
Lond., 1824, post 8vo., 2 vols. W. J. Bz 


Mr. GLADSTONE AND Risnop cneR’s “ Pa- 
Mr. GLADSTONE AND RBisn HEnER Pa 


| LesTINE.”—The Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, writing 
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from Hawarden, Sept. 23, has the following letter 
in the Echo, Se pt. 24: 

“Mr. Smith, a correspondent of the Times, charges 
me with strangely misquoting Bishop Heber, to whom, 
in the North American Review, I have ascribed the lines : 

* No workman steel, no ponderous hammers rung ; 

Like some tall palm the stately fabric sprung.’ 
In lieu of these Mr. Smith gives us 
* No hammers fell, no ponderous axes rung ; 
Like some tall palm the mystic fabric sprung. 
I took my words accurately from the original. But it 
was in London ; and I cannot here state the edition. 

“Heber appears to have altered the lines; perhaps 
more than once. A presentation copy of the poem given 
to Earl Powis has them as I have cited them, with the 
word ‘noiseless’ substituted 


presentation ¢ oy y, and doubtless exhibits the final form 

“Mr. Smith may have copied from an early edition 
But Heber’s ear, as fur as I have observed, was decidedly 
good; and if he wrote in juxtaposition, as Mr. Smith 
gives them, the words tie fubric, he had cause to 
emend. The line isa very beautiful one in sound and 
sense, both as I have given it and as it stood after the 
bishop's death. But it has not on exempt from the 
accidents att ‘aching to quotation moriter. Dean 
Milman (J/ist. of the Jews, i 5), himself a poet, ha 
inadvertently A 1 its music by writing it— 

‘ Like some tall palm the noiseless fabric grew.’ 

* You will not, Sir, I am sure, grudge the space re 
quired by this note. We onght to pect the verbal 
integrity of what we receive {rom beloved and venerated 
men.” 

In the edition of the poem published in Oxford 
in 1839 the couplet appears as it is quoted by 








Mr. Gladstone, except that “stately” is printed 
“ noiseless,” as given by Dean Milman and in the 
copy presented to Earl Powis. The history of the 


couplet is well known—-how Sir Walter Scott, wh 
was visiting Oxford in 1803, heard the young 
author read it in private, and suggested to him 
that he had omitted any mention of the remarkable 
manner in which Solomon’s Temple was built 
“There was neither hammer, nor axe, nor any tool 
of iron heard in the house while it was building’ 
(1 Kings vi. 7). The popular story then goes on 
to say that Heber went to a corner of the room 
and wrote the couplet : 
“ No hammer fell, no ponderous axes 
Like some tall palm the mystic fabr 





This version of the couplet is given on the autho 
rity of the late Mr. Robert Carruther Cowper 


ihad, probably, that verse from the Book of Kings 
cn his mind when he wrote his description of the 
onstruction of the Empress of Russia’s palace of 
loe : 
“Silently as a dream the fabric rose; 
No sound of hammer or of saw was there.” 

The Task, bk. v. 
In Mr. Friswell’s Familiar Words (second edit. 
Heber’s cx uplet is quote d given by Mr. Smith, 
wnd in a foot-note he Suys : “ Altered in later 
editions to 


for ‘stately,” and an | 
edition of 1842, now before n e, agrees exactly with the | 







‘ No workmen steel, no ponderous axes rung ; 
Like some tall palm the noiseless fabric sprung.’” 

Perhaps “ workmen” may be a printer’s error. 
CuTusBert Bepe. 
Tue Grave or Cromwetui.—In the early da 
of “N. & Q.” its correspondents had somewhat 
say about the burial-place of Cromwe ll ; and there 
are interesting traces of the discussion in Choie 
Notes: History, pp. 216-7, from which one may 
gather that the field of Naseby was not improbably 
the spot to which the remains of the Prote tor 
were secretly conveyed for interment by his ad- 
mirers. I have been rather startled at meeting 
with the following passage in the account of Sir 


G. O. Wombwell’s home life at Newburgh which 
appeared in the World of Sept. ll: : 


A) 
to 





htier memory than that of 








‘ There is, however, a mig ; 
Lauren Sterne associated with Newburgh. In the 
ng ga lery is a glass case containing the saddle, holsters, 
pis stols, bit, and bridle of ‘the greatest prince who ever 
ruled in England.’ ie sale and holster-cases are by 
no means of puritar simp! , being of crimson velvet 








heavily embroid am in ge The ‘pistols are of por 
tentous length, and very thin in the barrel, and the bit 
is a cruel one, with the tremend heek-pieces common 
two centuries ago—doubtless the Lord Protector liked 





his horse, like his Roundheads, well in hand. Not quite 
pposite to these relics hangs the portrait of a lady clad 
in dark green and demureness ‘his serious-looking 
dame is Mary Cr mwell, wife of the second Lord Faucon- 
berg. It was she who, with keen womanly instinct, 


sharpened yet more by filial affection, foresaw that, - 
Restoration once achieved, the men wh o had fled bef 
Oliver at Naseby and Worc ster W 1 not allow his 
bones to rest in Westminster. At de ad - night his 
corpse was removed from the vault in | the 
that of some member of the undistinguishe A crowd sub- 
stitute: for it. In solemn secrecy ry remains of him 
of whom it was said, ‘if not a king, he was a man whom 
it was good for kings to have among them,’ were con- 
ved to Newbur ch, where they yet repose, the insane 
fury of the Royalist ghouls, who hung the supposed body 
of Cromwell as well as that of Ireton on the gallows at 
Tyburn, having thus been cheated its noblest prey. 
The tomb of Cromwell occupies the end of a narrow 
chamber at the head of a flight of steep stairs, and is an 
enormous mass of stonework built and cemented into the 
walls, apparently with the object of making it impene- 
trable. There is no reason to doubt the truth of this 
story, preserved in the Bellasyse family for two centuries 
and a quarter. It is not a legend, but a genuine piece 
of family history, and implic 7 believed on the spot. 
It is needless to say that the er-curious have again 
and again begged the lords of Newb urgh to have the 
tomb opened, but this request has met with invariable 
refusal even when proffered by the most illustrious per- 
| sonages ‘No, no,’ observes Sir George Wombwell, 
| heartily as ever, but quite firmly. ‘ We do not make a 
poe of our great relative’s tomb, and it shall not be 














opened. In this part of Yorkshire we no more dig up 
|} our remote great-uncles than we sell our grandmothers. 
| The Protector’s bones shall rest in peace, at least for my 
| time,’””’ 
I should perhaps mention that in a former part 
|of the same article the writer acknowledges that 
SirGeorge puzzled him byremarking that, although 


1) he could not oblige him by saying that Newburgh 
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ghost, there was a grave upstairs. Ts it | wha a heinous crime he had committed, fearing also 
possible that “our Sir Jaage,” irritated by the 
pertinacity of the World, gave it an Oliver for its 


Rowland ? Sr. SwirHy., 


Tue INFLUEN RePt 


Lan‘ UAGE, | was mu 


CAN INSTITUTIONS 


oN h amused during a 








the rage of the people, he persuaded them that a god had 
appeared unto him and commanded him to offer that 
bull in sacrifice by burning his flesh with fire on the 





| 
| altar, as an atonement for his devouring the consecrated 
| fruits. The devout multitude acquiesced to the words of 

the priest as to an oracle; and the bull being flayed, and 


fire laid on the ill assisted at the sacri- 


fice. 


ltar 
iitar, 


new 


they 
! m was yearly observed 


























recent vi ed States with the notices From which time the custom was 

} Lit, ww} ae ook j | Among the Athenians t rifice bull. And by them 
to the publi wi i v in the | par $ an | this meth 1 of religious cruelty was taught not only to 
museums. In the former it was always either | al) Greece, but to the rest of the world 
“Keep off the or simply “ Keep of “In process of time a certain priest, in the midst of 

pt) I . 

whilst in the muss r where there was anything | his bloody sacrifice taking u sce of the broiled flesh 
that might be } was “Hands off!” | Which had fallen from th tar on the ground, and 

* - , "4 | burning his fingers therewit! ldenly « them to his 
Contrast these | iy, extremely abrupt and s) aap “a + . 

: “tte mouth to mitiz pain. | hen ha nce tasted 
curt, admonitions t ‘The public is requested | the sweetness of the fat nged for more of it, 
not to tread pon t wn grass,” which I | but gave piece to his tant, and he to others; who, 
lately saw in St Park, and with the | all pleased with the new found daintics, fell to eating of 
“Privre de ne p t I which may be seen | #es# gre lily. And hence t S Sj es of glutt ae was 

"0 here ir P | t But if I w taught to other mortals. Neither is it material what 
everywhere in e1 I jon. but 1 Was | the Hebrew doctors ot 3 nst these testimonies 
amused I w , for it 1s notorious | when thev 1 tl Adam sacrificing living 
that the Ame ver\ profuse with their | creatures in tl nfancy of the wor sinc hou knowest 
girs when spe ki entlemen with whom they | Many errors ar nserted vritten law from whence 
are not intimate It evident also that every | “ey take this svory. | : . ™ 
individual } } ‘ ih ‘They say also that the first goat that fell by the 
Individual in re] . mn ought theoretically | }, ands of 1 - killed : . injuries it 
to be, of more im e than he were under | had done tl wher of a vine) l in br pon his 
any other form of rnment, and therefore one | vines, such an impious deed having never been on ard of 
would expect to si ted with a little more | befor 
courtesy. But } republic as a whole It will be seen that redness with which 
being composed of so many important units, is re- | animal life wv y not » human 
garded as so tremendously important that any con- | beings, s even in tl t of worship the 
descension, however tht be looked upon | devotees carried their swords. 
as a lowering of its dignity. F. CHANCE, W. T. MArcHant 

Sydenham Hill _ 

SOCCAL » AND J I I s story of 

“Tue Terxisu § ’; CHartes Lamp.—The | the Jew wl pro} ! t e a Christian, 
followi ry apy in the Turkish Npy, vol. iy. | went to Rome firmed in his half- 
p. 14, of the ty edition, 1748. The resem- | formed intent by witnessing the it ties practised 
blance of Charl ’ mist pork essay to the there, is well known. B it has n perhaps, 
tradition recorded ervant Spy seems to been noticed that Luther told a similar story of 
loteane & |, and doubtless the genial | a Jew who came to him at Wittenberg and desired 
Elia derived | from the above- to be apt 1, but wishe first to go to Rome to 
mentioned re’ ee the Po ype For the s reason which in- 

1 T . “ee aga , 

“TI have consult he sages of old,” says the Sp fluenced Jeannot, Lutl 2 oe and other 
“that I might learn what was th practice in former divines tried to dis de the Jew from the latter 
times, whilst human r re was yet ~ its infancy, before purpose He, however nt, and on his return 
the manners of met ebauch’d. I have pursued asked ‘n to be bant ‘ e the God of the 
the select writings of nts, be records of truth ‘ - : ' nn 

+d of fab] Christ 1 he t a patient God to 
and void of fables ’ . ; in ¥ 

“ These historians that the first inhabitants of the endure the wicke , of Rome Boccaccio’s Jew 
earth for above two thousand years lived altogether on | said that the Cln n! n ist be divir iely 
the vegetable produc te, which tl ey offered the first supp rte d heecau t mr | is did every- 
fruits to G 1: it being esteemed an inexpiable wicked-| thing in their power to vy it. See the 
ness to shed the blood of any animal, though it were in Pies . Pee XN " Luther's Table- 
sacrifice, much more to eat of their flesh. To this end, | 7)°CO™MMT OMS Sa Og yes 
they relate the first slaughter of a ~ to have been | /'alk, decclxix B saint og 
made at Athens, on this occasion. ‘The priest of the W. G. Stone, 
town, whose name w Diomus, as he was making the Walditch, Bridport 
accustomed oblation of fruits on an altar in the open field 
oe as yet they had no temples), a bull came running | CLARENDON, THE His 1n.—It may be worth 
rom the herd that was grazing hard by and eat of the | noting that the statue of Clarendon, on the schools 


consecrated herbae Uy 
moved with zeal at the rey 
& sword from one of th 


bull, 


n which Diomus the priest, | 
uted sacrilege, and snatching | 
se that were present, killed the 
But when his passion was over, and he considered 





front of the Clarendon building in Oxford, was set 
| up in Sept., 1721, and was the work of a “ Mr. 


Bird, a of Lincoln’s Inn Fields,” as i 


Statuary 
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stated in a contemporary newspaper in the Bodleian 
collection. / oe ? BS 
Oxford. 


Aw Estomaticat Eritaru 
the following rather enigmatical epitaph in Wink- 
leigh Church, Devon :— 

“M. S. | Here underneath lyeth | immaturely entered 
| & | Generally lamented | Bartholomew Gidley Esqr 
Nephew & Heire to y* Deceased | And Father |to y* 
Vho left this Transitory world | And his affec- 


Surviving | 
tionate & Disconsolat® Wife | who erected Him this 
Monument | with Four Sons & as many daughters 


2nd of Aug: in 34th year of his age | And of our Lord | 


( 





All you deare pious relicts hither Come 
Bedeck with flowers Bedew with Teares his Tom 
His Loue his Kindness still retain in mind 
No Parent was more fond or Husbend kind,” 
7 ae 
Tne Strorrixe or A WATCH MARKING THE 
Time or A CatastropHe.—About fifteen years 
ago I was fishing in Hampshire with the late Dr 
Helps. Whilst scrambling down a bank, a twig 
must have caught in his watch-chain and torn off 


his watch, which fell unobserved into a water-hole 
about two feet deep. He did not discover the 
loss for three quarters of an hour, then we retraced 
our steps, searching as we went, and full two hours 
after its loss we found it at the bottom of the po yl. 
It was then going, the time was correct, and it 
continued going for an hour and three quarters, 
when it stopped. One often observes at inquests 
that stress is laid upen the time at which a watch 
has stopped when found in the pocket of a 
drowned person, but it may by no means mark 
the time of a catastrophe. Geo. H. Harpo. 


Evpress or Inp1a.—It may interest some per- 
sons to know that in 1866 the late Lord Strang- 
ford spoke of the queen by this title. The passage 
runs thus :—“ That is nothing compared with the 
joke of making the Empress of India appeal with 
gratuitous humility to a little Mahratta princeling 
for the continuance of his favours and kindness 
towards herself” (Original Letters and Pape rs of 
the late Lord Strangford upon Philological and 


Kindred Subjects, p. 247). Avon, 
Fotx-Lore.—At the West Riding Court at 

Bradford lately, in a case of a husband and wife 

having quarrelled, the woman stated that the | 


reason why she kept a coul-rake in her bedroom 
was that she suffered from nightmare, and had 
been informed that it would keep the nightmare 
away. S. Rayer. 
“Pur in Coventry.”—The form “send to 
Coventry” is also used, but certainly not more 
frequently than “put in Coventry.” Now a boy 


“put in Coventry” by his schoolfellows is exactly 
in the position of a person “put in quarantine.” 


I copied recently | 


i 

Why, then, may not the former phrase be a cor- 
| ruption of the latter? It must be borne in mind 
| that the word Coventry was formerly sometimes 
| pronounced, and indeed written, Cointrie. Thus 
we find in Dowsabell by Michael Drayton, which 
was first printed in 1593, “his breech of coyntrie 
| blewe.” The two words quarantine and coyntrie 
are not so different in sound but that the former 
might be corrupted into the latter. The English 
word quarantine, used in the sense in which I have 
used it, is first found in Swift, as far as appears 
from the dictionaries. If, then, the phrase “* put 
in Coventry” has originated as I have suggested 
it would be comparatively modern, which would 
account for our not finding it in our earlier litera- 
ture, even where we should ex pe ct to find it, as in 
Falstaff's remarks on the march of his soldiers 
through Coventry. Fe We Ve 


Deatn or A Watertoo Vereran.—I extract 
the following from Eddowes’s Shrewsbury Journal 
for September 4, as I think it deserves a corner in 
“N. & Q.” :— 

“ We have to record the death of the last survivor in 
Shrewsbury of the battle of Waterloo. The veteran 
Thomas Blakemore, whose existence (until it was 
prominently mentioned in the columns of the Journal 
about five years ago) was almost forgotten except by the 
older residents of the town, died yesterday week in St. 
Austin’s Street, and buried on the following 
Thursday at the General Cemetery. He became sexton 
of St. Chad's about fifty years ayo, and to the time of his 
death was keeper of the two churchyards and had also 
charge of the remains of Old St. Chad’s Church. About 
the same period, and for many y: fterwards, he 
occupied a prominent position in the ‘ancient pageant’ 
of Shrewsbury Show, riding as the representative of 
‘ Bluff King Hal’ at the head of the Builders’ Company. 
When compelled by age and disruption of the show to 
resign the royal state, he became known than 
heretofore, until attention was drawn to the almost 
destitute state in which he lived by this Journal. Many 
kind-hearted and benevolent persons have since contri- 
buted to make his latter days more comfortable, his 
trifling pension of 3s. 6d. per week being quite in- 
adequate. Among these Mr. Alderman Figgins, then 
M.P. for Shrewsbury, made him an annual grant froma 
fund at the disposal of the Court of Aldermen, be- 
queathed by Sir John Langham for the relief of poor 
distressed soldiers without any restriction as to residence. 
| His age was entered in the register as 82, but there is 
| reason to believe, from his own statement in 1873 that he 
| was then &3, that he was at least five or six years older 
than that ; whilst atcording to another source of infor- 
mation he was 86 in 1873. He and his aged wife, who 
died only three weeks ago, have latterly been well looked 
after by a relative who lived near them.” 

Epwarp J. Tarior, F.S.A.Newe. 

Bishopwearmouth, Durham, 


was 





irs 


} " 
i@ss 





PortopetLto Potrrery.—I have two pieces 
marked of this pottery. One mark is a butterfly 
impressed, the subject a girl with a dog jumping 
up ; the other is the name of the potters, R. & G. 
Gordon, upon a jug—the subject two lovers agree- 
ing on one side, quarrelling on the other, with the 
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words “I’m happy now, o’er happy,” and “ Let 
gang your grips.” As Chaffers does not mention 
either of these marks in his edition of 1874, I send 
them for the benefit of collectors. rm a. We 


ueries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them dingt. | 


OsscureE Expressions.—I should be much 
obliged for any explanation of the following terms: 

Agenid.—* The royall majesty which first took him 
into favour, egenid and trained up for his own turn.” — 
Howell, Dodona’s Grove, p. 121 (third edit., 1645). 

Ants’ paths —“1 have sought as narrowly and dili- 
gently for it as for ants pathes.”—H« Nand’s Camden, 
p- 753. 

Ambuling Communions were said by Lord Cecil at the 
Hampton Court Conference to be very offensive, and to 
have driven many from the Church. Does this refer to 
the clergy carrying the elements round to the congrega- 
tion in their seats? 

Awbe: Brandl-t.—What b‘rds are these? 
mentioned in Gasccigne’s PAilomene. 

Backstring.—What part of a child’s dress was this? A 
sort of leading-string, perhaps. ‘“‘ The backstring and the 
bib.”—Cowper, 'Vinter Evening, 227. 

Bangling.—** No bangling hawk but with a high flier 
will mend her pitch.” — Ward, Sermons, p. 83. 

Bannier.—“ The Emperour's soldiers were sold by; 
multitudes in Galeri’s Lannier towards the evening.” 
Howell, Dodoxna’s Grove, Pp. 83. 

Bastard: Leurier.—What sort of dogs were these? 
They are mentioned in the Return from Parnassus, ii. 5. 

Be-Cedered.— 

“ And gawdy plumes of foes (Je Cedered brave) 
Oft on their foes unplumed crests do wave.” 
Du Bartas, The Vocation. 

Besom-weed.—What plant is this? Fuller (Holy State, 
bk. v. ch. 3) says that some affirm that a witch ‘‘can 
make a pair of horses of an acre of Lesome-weed.” Hood 
mentions hag-weed in his poem, The Forge. 

Beste —What game is this? It is mentioned, together 
with ombre, in A/udibras, iii. 1, 1007. 

Blue point.—“‘ Matters not worth a Llewe poinct.”— 
Udal's transl. of Erasmus’s Apophthegms. Is the blewe 
poinct the black of a bean, which expression Bramhall 
(ii, 91) uses in the same sense ? 

Blush.—To blush like a blue or black dog= (I suppose) 
not to blush at all, and bears this sense in Swift’s Polite 
Conversation ; but in Gosson’s A pologie of the School of 
Abuse to make a man blush like a black dog seems a 
substantial threat. 

Bloomsbury-birds.—“ Our corner-miching priests with 
the Bloomesbury-birds their disciples.""—Hacket, Life of 
Williams, i. 134. Why so called? 

Boot-garter : Boot-hose: Boot-stockings.—What was the 
precise nature of these articles of dress ! 

Brasmatias.—A “kinde of earthquake which, as I 
deeme, naturall philosopherscall Brasmatias.”—Holland’s 
Camden, p. 620. What kind, and why ? 

Brogger—In 1575 a bill was introduced against 
broggers and drovers. 

Brandy is Latin for a goose.—This is a common saying, 
and occurs in the Polite Conversation. Does it refer to 
taking a glass of brandy after so rich a dish ! 


They are 


hy 








Bullions.—What measure was this? In Holland's 
Camden we are told (though the quotation is taken from 
Doomsday Book) that eight salt-pits brought in sixteen 
bullions a week, 

Bunting-lamb.— 

“ And I have brought a twagger for the nones, 
A bunting lamb.” 
Peele, Arraignment of Paris, i. 1. 
Twagger, I suppose,—twigger, a breeder. 

Burvel-cloth—What is this? It is mentioned in 
Ivanhoe. 

Butter-weight.—Apparently full measure; why? It 
occurs in Swift's Rhapsody on Poetry. 

T. Lewis O. Davies. 


Pear Tree Vicarage, Southampton. 


CLARENDON, THE Histor1an.—Can any of your 
correspondents supply me with a continuation of 
the following? I had it from a friend, now de- 
ceased, who told me that he had heard it sung, in 
a melancholy voice, with other verses at a harvest 
supper :— 

“ Here ’s a health to Kate, our sovereign’s mate, of the 
royal house of Lisbon ; 

But the devil take Hyde, and the bishop beside, who 

made her bone of his bone.’ 
J. E. T. R. 


Oxford, 


MSS. piscoverep at Rusuton HAtt, 1828,— 
I have lately read in a book catalogue that in 
1828 by chance some workmen opened a large 
recess in a stone wall, in which were found several 
MSS. referring to the Tresham family, a hand- 
somely bound Roman Catholic book of devotion, 
and about twenty other books of devotion. It is 
supposed that these books were hidden about the 
year 1605. What I am anxious to discover is, 
what were these books, and whether the hand- 
some book was a Missal ; and if, as I suspect, it 
was, what edition, and Sarum or Roman? What 


has become of these books ? H. A. W. 


Herapic.—An old silver seal in my possession, 
apparently dating from the first half of the seven- 
teenth century, has upon it these arms, with crest, 
helmet, and mantling : Quarterly, four coats, 1. 
A lion rampant regardant (for Morrice); 2. 
Three boars’ heads couped (for Cadwgan) ; 3. Per 
bend sinister ermine and ermines, a lion rampant 
for Tudor Trevor) ; 4. An ostrich, in the sinister 
chief a bird volant (for —-—). Crest, a lion ram- 
pant regardant, holding between the paws a boar’s 
head couped. Any information as to the fourth 
quartering will be gladly received. 

A. E. L. L. 


FRENCHMEN AND THE CLIMATE oF FRANCE.— 
When did the tradition or the notion arise in Eng- 
land that all Frenchmen were thin? Can it be 
traced before the time of Hogarth? I have recently 
been surveying that nation at the Exposition and 
fashionable watering-places, and I do not hesitate 
to affirm that any number of Frenchmen shall 
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measure and weigh more than the like number of 
Englishmen. Then the women : I will wager that 
their measure and weight shall be double that of 
the sex on this side of the Channel. 

As to the climate of France, I can vouch that in 
the month of June the weather was as variable 
and abominable as any in London. At the seaside 
during July and August this opinion was con- 
firmed. Is it in consequence of the beauty of the 
climate that one is c ymp lled to be asphyxiated in 
the theatres or at a table @héte for want of a little 
fresh air, because Frenchmen are so painfully sen- 
sitive of a draught ? So strong is this terror that 
I believe that if a 





picture with an open window 
in it were placed bef . Frenchman, he would 
immediately button | coat and tie his pocket- 
handkerchief round his neck. And yet this same 
sensitive being can walk through streets reeking 
with the vil ‘ l au prote or any 
effort towards sanitary reform. CLARRY,. 

Cowrer’s “ H Who was the remarkable 
person mention 1 by Cowper in a letter to the 
Rev. Walter Bagot 1 J 4, 1786 ?— 

“Tam in the 1 s of 1 xtraordinary person. 
He is intimate with my |! ‘seller, and voluntarily 
offered his servic He is not only versed in Homer, 
and accurate in his knowled of the Greek, but, though 
a foreigner, is a perfect master of our language, and has 
exquisite taste in English t his assistance I 
have improved many pa PI many oversights, 





and corrected many mistakes 


we a 


n anxious to know 
, who was married 


on of Hugh, fifth 


BARONESS DE LuTzow Ta 
whether the Baroness de Lut 
in 1807 to Thomas Edward, 


Baron Cliff ra, was of tl family of the Baron von 
Lutzow, commander of the celebrated troop called 
the “ Wild Huntsmen,” distinguished in the War 


of Liberation, and immortalized by the poetry of 
Theodore Korner and the ‘arl von Webe P. 


Lutzow’'s Vi ild Hunt is one of the most spirited of 
the popular songs of Germany. Ep. I. M. 


music of ¢ 


Livery Burro What 
in regard of livery buttons? 


restricted solely to 


NS the correct usage 
The bearing of a 
the individual pos- 
e to the badge for 
have no right what- 
ever to bear the crests their masters on their 
buttons. On the contrary, it that the 
buttons of the livery, to be in keeping, should be 
stamped with the family badge. In the case of 
the master being entit t; it should 
appear over the badge. EqueEs. 
Athenzeum Club. 


crest is 
sessors, and this usage 


the retainers. 


ive I! 
nts 


Hence serva 
ot 


seems 


led to a corone 


Keevit, Witts.—There is an old house in the 
parish of Keevil, Wilts, nearly opposite the church, 
and, at the time I saw in the possession of a 
gentleman named Wallington, apparently built in 


] 
it 


it, 


the sixteenth century, that had the Somerset arms 
upon a stone in one gable. Can any one inform 
me of the history of the house and estate? Hoare’s 
Wiltshire does not include that parish. 
Ectectic. 

“Tne Critic”: Hartey.— Wasa writer named 
Harley ever editor of the Critic, a British periodical 
review, published from 1783 to 1843? If 
what time, and what was his full name ? 


Frank E. Woopwarp. 
Chelsea, Mass Osa. 


Noan Butsson.—I should be glad of any in- 
formation respecting the subject of a coloured 


SO, at 


caricature in my possession, beneath which is 
written “Noah Blisson, East and West India 
Broker, 1740. Scots Yard, Cannon Street, 
London.” The height of the figure is eleven and 


a half inches, and the character wears a shovel hat, 

wig, long yellow waistcoat, blue coat, knee-breeches, 

white stockings, and shoes with gilt buckles; a 

paper hangs out of one pocket, on which is printed 

“For Sale by the Candle at G—ways.” The 

picture is pasted on to an oak board. W. 
Oxford and Cambridge Club. 


Dr. Cnoas. Wu. Wetts.—Where did he live 
in London? He was born in Charlestown, South 
Carolina, 1757; mother and father Scotch. He 
studied medicine at Edinburgh, and became in- 
timate with David Hume. He set up as a phy- 
sician in London in 1785, and was appointed to 
the Finsbury Dispensary ; then he became as- 
sistant physician to St. Thomas’s Hospital, and full 
physician in 1800. His writings are innumerable, 
on politics, general literature, and biography, as 
well as science ; but his of books is the 
Essay upon Dew, published in 1814. Of this it is 
said that only a hundred copies were printed. Is 
this a fact? Neither Lowndes nor Allibone records 
it. He caught his death by the night air, pursuing 
his investigations for his famous essay, and became 
what in literary slang is now called a martyr to 
science, though in reality he was no more a mar- 
tyr than a cobbler is who dies at his trade. 

C. A. Warp. 


hook 


Mayfair. 


Wantep, A Mar or Inp1A.—Towards the com- 
mencement of the present century it used to be 
said that the directors of the East India Company 
requiring a good map of India, they were informed 
that none existed; that thereupon desiring one 
should be made, it was stated this could not be 
done because there was no survey. A princely 
order was therefore given, “ Let India be surveyed 
forthwith, and let us have « map.” Two or three 
years subsequently it was reported to the court 


that the survey had been made, and that the map 
was on its way to Europe. 
| expense of the survey, a1 





At the same time the 
nounting to many thousand 
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pounds, was stated, and the bills presented for pay- 
ment. The court objected to the amount as mon- Replies, 
strous, and the chief surveyor said, “If the bills ae re nm ; ae : 
are not paid, I shall keep the map.” Hearing of PRIVATE PROPERTY IN seer IN ENGLAND. 
this, N ipoleon offered to pay for the survey and (5th S. ix. 347, 389; x. 19, 172.) 

map; but the directors then reconsidered the Iam gratified that >to Mr. Smite 





matter, and the map was sent to Leadenhall Street, | Woo.uey’s queri such numerous 
j and not to Paris. I should be glad to know what remarks, for the most part confirming my views. 





foundation exists for this story. On those points on which difficulties have been 
Epwarp So.uy. | started perhaps I mav be allowed a parting word. 
| i » Mr. Fisner finds fault with my expression, 
“Tam Marre (or Marti) at i Meacuni Pm Tc 7 + ; - y “mn 
a1 : . } . our Teutonic ancestors,” and proceeds : : The 
Where, by whom, and of whom were these words | ,, . 
‘ : | Teutons were not one of the original great families. 
first us 1 ig etpreee s their exact meaning Is it m™ " . 
, . 1. 39 99 he The Angles and the Saxons who invaded 
neth as by skill cunnin Son os ; : ; : ; / 
> . | England were evidently of Scandinavian, not of 
[ f y, equal « nection in| moaton : nt.” H : ' that 
euftonic cesce a e appen to Ippose Mi 
th mil iry and civil affairs —s PI Pl 


Teutons and Scandinavians were distinct and 


line of eulogy in some Latin : , . 
separate races. By Teutons I presume he means 


‘Tam Marti om Mercurio ” | SPS 
.| the Germanic tribes, and by Scandinavians the 

tto to “A Sx 1 Honour of on : 
Norse peoples. This distinction, however, i quite 
untenable. Teuton is simply the Latinized form 


f the Boar’s Head, at Queen’s 





printed in the Oxford Sausa - ; 

r . printed in of thiud, thiudan, meaning the nation, the pe ple, 

ed. 1815, p. 85), in which o are the line, 4 
ass both 1 , 1 wit.’ by which term, in s — differing forms, one 
“oO notto displays b« 1is valour ar ¢” : : : - 2 : 
yl — A? ee great division of the Ary: in family have always 
which favours my second interpretation, but does | called themselves, however various the designations 
not answer my three opening questions. H. K. given by foreigners The Franks, Alemanni, 
; - , | Saxons, and other German races, called their 
Ral ek -” S CR 9 Ber NI Nw Hitt, — ERSET. | pe yple thiod or diot a ding as they be long red to 

—Was this cross named after Sir Walter Raleigh ? 


» . . , the hich or low bi unch of the t ngue ; he nce 
If so, under WAAL CIFCUMEANCES Was 1b 80 BAmCU | diutise, whence the modern Deutsch and our Dutch. 

He once lived t Nettlec mi be Court 2 belie ve, 7a The Ang lo-Saxon called their nation the theod : 
distance of about threes miles rom R ilei ch $| the Goths called themselves the Gut-thi: da. So 
imongst the Norse or Scandinavian tribes. Pliny, 


Cross. Tupry. 
) + > } ] " or 
) ch quote eas, i ‘ot Zz 
lil XXXV1I ] 4 I Pytl who wrt e 250 





Warre Famity.—Can anv one infor : aegee bate «i. : Pater : 
Page 7 . aie Poe Wau years B.c.. mentioning the Teutoni who inhabited 
ne where can see a pedigree ol the ure | 4, 1 "WT ’ a , * _ 
family (connecting them with the ancient Lords de | \\"* Danish island : Phe old N rse people called 
~ — id a " -»| themselves the the . Old Swe d. ti vud : the 
la Warre) down to James W oof Getie, ail if 9 . . . on 
, . risians and Flemings, thiad. The great deity 
the Hestercombe Warres are related to the other } ‘ 
@ rshipped alike by the Germans and Norse was 
Tussco, the embodiment of the nation. It is, 
therefore, convenient for ethnological and philo- 
‘ 9 ° ° e ocies 1 O8eEs o class hese tions oO” rT 
“ Pxrwer.”— pying a register for the years logic il purpose to ha the . hg sete t gether 
1728-9, I have come upon the following entries : under the term Tent < t “y inguages are 
. . : . vs , » same e orse ing ; rts 
“Buried: Francis Cle iveland, palme r: John radi uly the ume % th : r'se lav ig a cert ~ 
.- “ : cros » Busk , ment. acquire 
Hodgson, poor, palmer. Can any of your readers he s or infusion of the Euskarian el im, Soe 





nersetshire families of that name, as the arms 
are so different ? An INQUIRER. 








tell me what “ palmer” means here ? by admixture or contiguity. ; 

I may add, as somewhat curious, the following : Mr. Fisuer further maintains that my assertion 
“1731, July 18, Thomas Gallilee, poor, beggar, that “a large portion of the country was dense 
buried.” B. J. forest when the Anglo-Saxons invaded England” 


é 
is not correct. If he will consult the Carta de 

Campanotocy.—What are the best works on| Foresta, extorted from Henry III. in 1224, and 
this subject for a beginner to study? Is there any | the subsequent Perambulatio de Foresta in 1228, 
work extant relative to the Society of College | he will find that more than 700 years after the 


Youths ? Evan THoMAS. invasion of the Saxons a large portion of the king- 
dom was still dense forest, notwithstanding the 

Avtuors oF Quotations WANTED.— clearing and cultivation which had been con- 
‘Cosmetics are to the face what affectation is to the | tinually going on. I have nothing to say against 
manners: they impose upon a few, and disgust many - his adoption of the pace as the unit of land 


UPPy. measure except this, that he gives no authority for 


j it and I do not find any at hand. 
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Mr. Gowme’s idea of the origin of the village, 
tun, or town is correct, and I think is quite in 
accordance with my statement of the distribution 
of the fole-land. 

W. H. objects to my etymology of rood from 
rodan, to clear or rid a space of ground, and 
identifies it with the rod or perch. But this, 
according to his own showing, cannot be the case, 
for a square rod is only 30} square yards, still 
used in London in measuring brickwork, whilst 
the rood contains 1,210 square yards. His idea 
that the rod was employed indifferently for two 
measures of area, one forty times that of the other, 
would imply a want of common sense in our 
ancestors of which they were certainly not guilty. 

Mr. Hart's statement of the irregular manner 
in which the virgates, hides, bovates, &c., were 
estimated is true. This doubtless is the cause of 
much difficulty in dealing with questions of land 
in medieval times. 

Mr. Woottey is a little exacting. He asked 
for authorities that in the early Teutonic times 
private property in land (that is, allodial 
unknown. I referred him to Cvwsar, Tacitus, Sir 
H. Maine, Freeman, and Haxthausen for opinions 
and instances. He professes “not to understand 
in what sense historians can be regarded as autho- 
rities for the pre-historic period.” “ Authority” 
is a word of divers significations. It sometimes 
knowledge, which in this case is 
out of the question. It also is used for the con- 
clusions which intelligent men, having investigated 
a difficult subject, have pronounced, and which are 
entitled to respect. Those who do not accept such 
conclusions had better investigate for themselves. 

I have to thank my critics 


was 


} ) 
means absolute 


for the courteous 


tone of their remarks. J. A. Picton. 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 
Tne Harrisons or Norroik (3 §. vi. 274; 


5% S. vi. 174, 196; x. 175, 212.)—John Harrison, 
of Gt. Plumstead and of Beighton, farmer, second 
son of the last-mentioned Thomas and Elizabeth, 
and the very eccentric father of the “ Hassingham 
Methodist,” was born at Gt. Plumstead, Dec. 22, 
1724, and married there Oct. 18, 1756, Susannah, 
niece of Robert Flight, of Caistor by Norwich, 
gentleman, whose arms he bore upon an escutcheon 
of pretence on those of Harrison, quarterly with 
those of Hargrave. She died April 1, 1780, aged 
forty-eight, he January 26, 1807, and both were 
buried at Gt. Plumstead. (Issue six sons and two 
daurs., viz. John, William, Edmond, Thomas, 
James, Daniel, Susan, and Ann.) His death was 
attributed to a village maid of seventeen having 
but a few days before been induced by his family 
to break off a matrimonial engagement with him. 
It will be seen that he was then in his eighty-third 
year. In accordance with his desire his body was 





“reverently” buried at Gt. Plumstead, by torch- 
light, at eight of the clock on the sixth evening 
after his decease. The corpse, which was to be 
moving at six, was conveyed the distance of 
several miles upon the top of a tumbril, draped 
with Blofield callimanco, and the old Norwich and 
Yarmouth “ Machine” was used as a mourning 
coach. Being Sunday, a great many persons were 
present at the funeral, some of whom followed on 
horseback. There is a portrait of him and a 
water-colour likeness of his wife; also one of 
William, their second son, who, on coming of age 
in 1780, planted the great tree now growing in 
Acle street. This William was father to Martha,* 
the wife of the late Mr. William Roberts Last, a 
goldsmith at Gt. Yarmouth, who through this 
marriage became the possessor of the Acle estate, 
a portion of which, upon the death of the latter, was 
purchased by the trustees under the will of the late 
Henry Harrison, Esq., of Gt. Yarmouth. Mr. 
William Harrison Last, eldest son of the said W. R. 
Last, was late surveyor of taxes at Reigate. The 
other surviving sons are Edwin Walter and George 
Clifford. There is a memorial window to the 
family in Acle Church. 

John Harrison, the Hassingham Methodist, eldest 
son of the above John and Susannah, was born at 
Gt. Plumstead, December 4, 1757, and married at 
Blofield, May 31, 1784, “ Maria, errore baptizata 
Mary Ann,” one of the nineteen children of Mr. 
John Smith, of Blofield, farmer, and of Sarah his 
wife, one of the daurs. of —— Clarke,t of Blofield 
Hundred. She bore him six sons and two daurs., 
died December 6, 1834, aged sixty-nine years and 
ten months, and was buried at Gt. Yarmouth. This 
gentleman, after living at Caister from 1792 to1810, 
removed to Gt. Yarmouth, where he died December 
16, 1812, and lies buried with several of his children 
in the family vault at Caister. Of these, James, 
third son, died in 1800; Elizabeth, 1806 ; and Mary- 
ann, 1813. William t and Samuel,§ eldest and fifth 
sons, were buried at Great Yarmouth in 1846 and 
1849 respectively ; Edmund was drowned at sea in 
1829 ; and Benjamin,|| fourth son, was buried in 
his wife’s grave at Rollesby in 1873, leaving sur- 






* Named after her mother, a dau. of Robert Mileham, 
of Martham; Maria her sister was the wife of Mr. 
William Bensley, of Acle. 

+ Another dau. married at Blofield Mr. 
Flacke, of Filby. 

t He married at Caister in 1810 Elizabeth, dau. of 
Captain David White, of Gt. Yarmouth; she bore him six 
sons and one dau. William, the eldest son, was drowned 
at sea in 1829; John, second son, lives at Beccles in Suff. 
The other sons with their mother settled in London in 
1847. 

$ He married in 1823 Louisa Read, of Blundeston, Suff., 
who bore him three sons and two daurs.; Samuel, eldest 
son, died 1849, leaving issue. 

He married in 1822 Martha, a 


Samuel 


dau. of James 


Tennant, of Little Plumstead and Caister, and granddau. 
of William and Mary Tennant, of Acle. 
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viving issue an only son, Mr. Samuel Harrison, of 
Liverpool. 

John Harrison, of Gt. Yarmouth, second son of 
the last-named John and Maria, born at Hassing 
ham, Feb. 20, 1790, married at Caister, Nov. 25, 
1811, Mary, only dau. of John Smith, master 
mariner (who was drowned at sea near the Cross 
Sand, Oct. 16, 1792), and of Elizabeth his wife, one 
of the daurs. of William and Mary Tennant, of Acle. 
This lady, now in her eighty-seventh year, bore him 
five sons and four daurs. He died August 20, 1863, 
and was buried at Caister. There is an obituary 
notice of him in the Ge ntleman’s Mag wzine for that 
year. Maria,* the first of their two daurs. of that 
name, and who died an infant in 1822, and Samuel, 
their third son (who married in 1844 Lydia, a 
dau. of the late Mr. Daniel Ramm, formerly of 
Wighton), and who d ed Feb. 12, 1871, aged 51, 
leaving surviving issue George John and William 
Cornelius, eldest and youngest of three sons, were 
also interred there. Samuel James, second son of 
the said Samuel and Lydia, died in 1857, aged 
ten years, and was buried at Gt. Yarmouth. 

George and John,+ eldest and second sons of the 
last-mentioned John and Mary Harrison, were 
drowned at sea: the former in Mobile Bay, Jan. 4, 
1835, and the latter, with the whole of his crew, 





ne.r Flambro’ Head, Oct. 27, 1845. Joshua, 
youngest son, died in 1829, and was buried at Gt. 
Yarmouth. There are three surviving daurs., viz. 
Mary Ann, Maria, and Jessy, all of whom are 


married. Mr. James Hargrave Harrison, the 
fourth and only surviving son, formerly assistant 


document is peculiar from styling King Edward VI. 
“Defender of the ffayth, and in Earthe of the 
Churche of Englande, and also of Irelande the 
supreme hede,” &c. 

There are further evidences of the family in the 
of Mr, William Bateman, of Paris, 
who married Mary Ann, eldest dau. of the late 
William Harrison, Esq., who died in 18€0, aged 
seventy-seven, and of Mary the first of his two 
wives (both daurs. of his uncle Randal Harrison, of 
Chipstead, in Kent), and granddau. of another 
gentleman of the same names, who settled in Gt. 
Yarmouth in 1775, and whose wife was Miss Mary 
Florence, of Flegg. This branch held copyhold 
lands at Hemsby, some of which were sold to Wm. 
Puxley prior to 1710; and in subse l 
missions” a portion of it is described by 
name of “ Hargrave,” 
of “ Hoseas Mere.” 


possession 


jyuent 





and a piece of water by 
There are likewise notic 


es ot 





the family in “N. & Q.,” 3° S. vi., 1864; also in 
Palmer's last great work, the Perlustration of Gt. 
Yarmouth, vol. ii. p- 350. And there are thre 
memorial brasses and a mural tablet in Gt. Yar- 
mouth Church, and many other inscriptions to the 
memory of the family may be found in that town, 
and at Caister, Hemsby, Martham, Ludham, Acle, 


Gt. Plumstead, Postwick, and other 
Norfolk. Wititiam Harrison 


Great Yarmouth. 


parishes in 


R 
Erxratum.—5" §. 


oe ( yf 
read 7 i 


x, 212, col. 2, line 12, for “ matern 


(5 § 256, 275, 372 ; x. 12 


« As” . ix, 188, 











Colonial Architect in Victoria, and now resident 
Lord of the Manor of Burgh Castle, Suffolk, is the 
possessor of most of the portraits mentioned. Of 
the two children by Louisa Maria, his first wife, 
sixth dau. of Mr. Charles Doman, of Basingstoke, 
Hants (descended from the knightly family of 
Doman, of S] Berks), and who, with an 
infant dau., was buried at Caister in 1861, there 
is an only son, Hargrave Vernon Doman Harrison, 
born in 1860. Mr. Harrison married secondly in 
1868 Sarah Floreine, second and youngest dau. of 
Mr. Thomas Owen, of Norwich, and of Charlotte 
his wife, now both deceased. 





The original confirmation of “ armes ”—a fine 
specimen of curious penmanship, bearing two pen- 
dent seals, of the office and arms of “the sayd 
Gart. principall Kinge of Armes of Englishemen,” 
with a depiction of himself in his official attire, 
and of the arms and crest therein recited in 
the possession of Mrs. Elizabeth Harrison, the 
very aged mother of Mr. John Harrison. The 





-18 





* The second Maria was married in 1864 to Mr. 


William James Goddard, of Sherborne St. Johns, Hants, 
and now of London and Paris. 

t This John, but twenty-eight days before his death, 
married Mary Ann, a dau. of Mr, William Dent, of | 
Snoring Parva. 





In dealing again with this peculiar 
rather try to bring some additional matter to bea 
upon it than be overready to pass a hasty 0} 
The studious readers of “N. & Q.” are fully con 
petent to draw inferences for themselves 
cultivator of style Walter Pater (of the Re- 
naissance) would not be particularly likely to use 
so rugged an expression ; Carlyle might possibly 


as 





do so. One often, nevertheless, meets with it in 
our older literature. Now, besides what I named 
from the Greek, by way of analogy, other illustra- 
tions may be obtained through the clue of the 
ample index to Jelf’s large Greek Grammar, vol. ii.; 
and in connexion I would mention, as s es in 





Latin, old Walker's Treatise on the English Par- 


under the 





ticles, &c., 1720, and Andrew’s Lexicon, 
word “ quasi.” Further light on this construction 


may be gained by carefully reading through the 
article on “ als,” in the sense of an adverbial con- 


nective, in that valuable and copious work, Dr. 


Daniel Sander’s Worterbuch, &c., in vol. i. 
(3 Bande, Leipsic, 1860), 

To confine ourselves to English. The word 
“as.” when taken with time words, such as those 


now in question, affords a different meaning from 
that of our “about.” By the way, the significa- 


| tion of “about” resembles very closely the German 
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umher or herwm (in composition) = around, which 
is more indefinite than the phrase “as it were ” or 
the like. This last yields to analysis the additional 
idea of “nearness.” Thus, “as it were,” &c., 
exhibits the meaning of on the day named or near 
toit. I will now refer to some passages of different 
dates, and cite them in illustration of the idiomatic 
use of “as” in conjunction with such time words. 
Shakespeare, I am able to gather from Dr. Abbott’s 
work, writes as follows : 


“ This is my birthday, as this very day 
Was Cassius born.’ Jul. Caesar, v. 1, 72 
And again 
“One Lucio as then the messenger.” 


Measure for Measure, v. 1, 74. 
Milton, in Paradise Lost, may be here compared : 
Yet God at last 
To Satan, first in sin, his doom applied 
Though in mysterious terms, judged as then best.” 
Puradise Lost, x. 173. 

I remember that such expressions occur not 
infrequently in Hooker's works. Wordsworth’s 
Christian Institutes, which I have at hand, but 
cannot give the time to search, would yield 
many examples for quotation. Bishop Sparrow's 
Rationale, edited by Dr. Newman, may be con- 


lted. However, the Prayer Book itself will 
nswer the purpose. First, in the Collect for the 
Nativity, “as at this time”; and in that for Whit- 
sunday, “who as at this time.” Also examine the 
Liturgy, the proper preface upon Christmas Day, 
“to be born as at this time”; and in the preface 


for Whitsunday, “ came down as at this time.” 

Later on, one who is no mean authority, John 
Keble, frequently employs it, chiefly in his ser- 
mons (Plain Sermons, vol. vi., Rivington, 1844). 
A single quotation will be sufficient. Sermon, 
Ascension Day, clxxvii., p. 101, “ He obtained— 

on this d ng 

There is no denying that the participle “as” is 
‘ften exceedingly difficult to grasp, especially in 
its shades of meaning in relation to time. Still I 
um sure that only in this connexion can we look 
for a solution of what was first started. 

I cannot now devote time to look out further 
references in this direction; the foregoing will 
suffice for comparison and deduction. It would 
seem that in our day the expression is becoming, 
as it were, somewhat archaic ; still, it is no local 
coinage. To speak with critical accuracy, it is not 
provincial, but idiomatic, belonging to the main 
stock of our language, and, as such, should not be 
lost to our view. . S. 


Churchdown., 


Tar Barrie or Foxtenoy (5" §, x. 167.}—The 
published authentic account of the battle is to be 
found in the London Gaztte. Of this a very 
copious extract is given in the London Magazine 
or 1745, pp. 229-35. The Lettres ef Mémoires 


of the Maréchal de Saxe, Paris, 1794, i. 165-236, 
may be read with interest, as giving the enemy’s 
account of the action. 

Scipio Duroure was gazetted colonel of the 12th 
Foot (East Suffolk) Aug. 12, 1741. He was 
severely wounded at Fontenoy on May 11, 1745, 
died shortly afterwards, and was succeeded as 
colonel of the regiment by Henry Skelton on the 
28th of the same month. Colonel Scipio Duroure’s 
son Francis married Miss Crespin, of Walbrook, 
July 15, 1746 (Gent. Mag., p. 383). 

There was ancther Colonel Duroure, probably 
of the same family—Alexander. He succeeded 
Richard Phillips as colonel of the 38th Foot (South 
Staffordshire) Feb. 27, 1752; became colonel of 
the 4th Foot May 12, 1756 ; was one of the court- 
martial on General Mordaunt in 1757; gazetted 
major-general Jan, 28, 1758, and _lieut.-general 
March 14, 1761. EpWARD So.ty. 

Sutton, Surrey. 


There is no detailed account of this battle in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for 1745, but in the list of 
promotions in the volume for June and July of 
that year, and copied from the London Gazette, the 
name of Colonel Scipio Duroure (not Duror) occurs 
as lately deceased. S. 

“ EscopaRDER” (5S, x. 245.)—Robert Brown- 
ing evidently takes the same view as Nomap of 
Anthony “Escobar the Probabilist,” the Spanish 
Jesuit, who died in 1669, and whose memory lives 
in connexion with Pascal’s Provincial Letters. 
Writing of a fugue by Sebastian Bach, Browning 
makes Master Hughes, the organist of Saxe-Gotha, 
thus illustrate the contrasted vehemence and finical 
niceties to which the score compels his fingers in 
the varying phrases of the music :— 

** Now they ply axes and crowbars ; 
Now they prick pin€at a tissue 
"ine as a skein of the casuist Escohar's 
Worked on the bone of a lie. To what issue! 
Where is our gain at the Two-bars! 
J. W. E. 
Molash, by Ashford, Kent. 


Tne Lecturer or Att Sarnts’, Bristot (5% 
S. x. 167.)\—The Rev. R. Morres is probably the 
author of the MS. referred to. He was presented 
by the Earl of Radnor to the rectory of Great 
Cheverell (Cheveral), dio. Sarum, in 1806, having 
previously held the vicarage of Britford in the 
same diocese, and in the patronage of the Dean 
and Chapter of Sarum, since 1796. Both these 
benefices he vacated in 1841, probably by death. 

CROWDOWN. 


Dororny Vernon (5% §, x. 1€6.)—The 
tradition runs that she was promised in marriage 
to Edward Stanley, a younger son of the third 
Earl of Derby, but, disliking him, clandestinely 





eloped with Sir John Manners, to whom she was 








2 a 
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married in Haddon Chapel at midnight on the 
same day. ‘The story is well told in Gibbon’s 
King of the Peak. >. B. 


, , i daa : 
I have somewhere seen the statement that § 











murder of Sir Walter, who was slain by the 





| 


Creorge Vernon’s objecti n to h 3 daughter s 
marriage with Sir John Manners was a religigg 
one. The Vernons of Haddon were Romanist€ of 
the old school, while the house of Rutland stood 
high in favour at the Protestant Court of Elizabeth. 
Sir George died in 1565, not very long after his 
ls hter’s elope ment, i is by his will he 
bequeathed his extensive estates ¢ jually between 
his two daughters and co-heirs, it may be fairly 
ssumed that the anger of the old knight was not 
of any long « nuan W. D. Pryx. 
Le gh, Lancasl 
A certain amour f credence i ven to the 
tradition anent Dorothy Vernon in Timbs’s Abbey 
nd Castles, &c., vol. iii. p. 108. After speakin 
of “Dorothy Vernon’s Door” he say “It was | 
from t beautiful outlet that the heiress of 
l vht in the moonlight like 
Ad i his Gem of 
, Lys 
yapu < f 
t u terrac Ou 
I Dorothy Vernon 
H lon’s bridal | 


wded with 





¢ 








Cure ror W: NG ( r (5S. x. 126.)— 
The “donkey re f vhooping « ugh, | 
noticed by Mr H | popular in Ireland, | 
is well known (if not yet practised occasionally) | 
in the ith of Scotland and north of England. 
Many years ago the writer witnessed a similar | 
“ experiment ” performe 1) Scotland as a reputed 
cure for the whooping cou h If my memory serves 
me, and in order that the “charm” may work effec- | 
t tally, the donk« y must be a mare and have a foal 
at the same time. An equally ridiculous experi- | 
ment is stili occasio nally practised in North-east ! 
Lancashire, and is considered to be an “ infallible | 
cure” for the whooping cough. A mouse is pro- ; 
cured, skinned, dressed, and roasted in the oven. } 
The affected child is made te ¢ it this mess by | 
the — who has full confidence that a cure | 
will } e thus effe ted. _ than three years ago an | 


experiment of this kind « under the notice of 
the writer, and the mot — ictually 
her child began to mend immediate ly after eating | 
the mouse—so hard is it to stamp out these stupid 
superstitions. H. Kerr. 
Stacksteads, 


ime 





Lancashire. 


“Tue Lay or Tae Last MINSTREL S. x. 
157.)—If K. P. D. E. will refer to Sir Walter 
Scott’s note on stanza 27 he will find that the 
poem is supposed to open shortly after 


” (5th ‘ 


“the 


affirmed that | 


> Kerrs 
in the streets of Edinburgh in 1552 B. 

th S. 
the 
fir- 


rp Lane’s “ Waters or Noan” (5 

181.)—Regarding the date that part of 
MS. which discourses on “ the waters above the 
mament,” and is inscribed to Thomas Knollys, Esq., 
ut Groueplace, it must have been written before or 
in the year r 79, The “ Pensionary ’ Parliament, 
which lasted upwards of was dis- 


Epwa 


of 


seventeen years, 


solved on the 24th of January, 1678-9. Pursuant 
to the king’s writ summoning new Parliament 
for the 6th of March following, the sh of the 
town of Southampton i Ist of 
| February, his pre: wo bur 


liament. 
» Sth of 
’ Grove 


to repre en 


1 
1K 


The election to 
wl 


February, n T 


( 
l 





Place, in the par imin 
Ne vland, 1 f e duly 
elected. _ of C ommons sat for business 
n the my ‘of March. ly led in 
his place during the se ent 
was prorogued on the 27t lved 
on the 10th of July, 167 these 


la Mr. Knollys was t his 
sixty-seventh year. H in 
We sth iinster Abl ey on the h 
will proved on the Ist of 











ASI SMOTHERED IN TH 
I IN THE HOS! 5% §. viii. 
408, 433.)—The explanation of H. W probably 
near the meaning of this phrase. But lode is some 
thing more than a mining term, a vein of met 
Having a dim recollection of this, but not able to 
find authority, I have been glad now to recove 


a little thing of a dozen pages, Notes on Lincol 


shire Words. It has no name of author or pul 
lisher, nor date, but I believe it to be of good 
authority, as it was sent me by a friend, a canon 


It was very interesting and before 


of Lincoln. 


glossaries were so plentiful. I fin d there Lod 
seems synonymous with drain, and is chi efly used 
in Lincolnshire and Norfolk Not in Halliwell.” 

Neither is it in any new glossary nor in our dialect 


but there may be a reference to this sense in some 
Northern place-names, Load Ing, &c. 
The expression seems to be a figurative rural or 


gnifying that the conspiracy 


sportsman’s way of s 





| was stifled in its secret progress, as if rolled along 
in a drain; rendered nugatory, but not finally 
crushed till at the outlet, by violent seizure, tear- 


gorge, neck, &c., and is found 


ing, and throttling, as vermin by dogs and ferrets. 
Worried means something more than suffocated in 
popular use. Hausé well-known werd for 
in many names, as 
Hause, and “the hause 


is a 


Hawswater, Martindale 
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(used by old people) of a chimney, where the smoke 
passes out of sight. 

As this expression is quoted from a letter by an 
anonymous writer, and was not understood by 
Lord Hailes a hundred years ago, nor is explained 
by Jamieson even now, the probability seems to 
be that the writer was of the northern counties of 
England, where these words have been in use, and 
may still be traced. At the ggestion is 
offered, the locality of the writer being important 


least su 


in such inquiries. M. P. 
Cumberland, 
“Commencinc” v. “Beginniye” (5% S, x, 
148. I have not read the Sat ley Review's 
criticism on In a World of his Own, but notwith- 





standing all authorities that may be quoted on the 


other side, begin is, I consider, a far better word 
than commence, If we go by authority, however, 
we need have no difficulty. Shake pere’s judg 
ment as to words was certainly better than that of 
either Smith or Strype, and Shakespere has : 

Here the anthem doth 

Love and constancy is dead ; 

Pheenix and the turtle feed 

In a mutual flame from thence. 

Verses in Chester's Z Vaart 


** Most shallowly did you thea irms ‘ b 
Fondly brought here, and foolishly se:.t hence.” 


2 Hen lV., Act iv. se. 2. 
It is, of course, a matter of opinion and feeling 
only, but In yst lf differ most decide lly from the 


authority quoted by your correspondent, who lays 
down the law that, “ Like all words of L 


itin origin, 
has a more emphatic and dignified force 
than begin.” I think if your correspondent will 
write two or three pages of description, in which 
words derived from the Latin are, when possible, 
used in the place of their equivalents of English 
pedigree, he will find on reading them over that 
dignity and emphasis have not been attained. 
EDWARD 





commen 


PEACOCK. 


Fries’, &c., Funerau (5 


across 


S. x. 205.)—I came 
the same piece of folk-lore years ago in 
Dorsetshire, but then it related to les puces 
ANGLAISE, 
ConsERVATIVE=Tory 236.)—It 
may be worth while noting that Mr. Oscar Brown- 
ing, in his recent historical sketch of Modern 
England, has the following passage at p. 27, under 
the dates 1835-1841 : “The new Parliament still 
contained a majority of Whigs, although many 
seats, especially in the counties. had been won by 
the Tories. These old party names were 
giving way to the terms Liberal and Conservative. 
This statement harmonizes very well with the 
general tenor of the quotations made by W. T. M. 


5% §. x. 187, 


now 


and H. G, H., and I think we may take the date | 


of the foundation of the Conservative Club as 














a definite position in party nomenclature and 
practically taken the place of Tory. There is not 
as yet a “ Radical” club, eo nomine, in existence 
in London, so far as I am aware. But I have 
observed that some “‘ Conservative” newspapers at 
election time habitually use “ R.” as the sole dis- 
tinguishing initial of those candidates who, what- 
ever the shade of their “ Liberal” politics, could 
not hail from the “ Conservative ” Club. 
Nomap. 


Lives From AN Atpum (5 §. x. 167, 215.)— 
The thought that animates this devout little poem 
appears to me to derive its inspiration from the 
following words: “ Unicum mihi negotium est : 
aliud non curem.” They are, I 
remember, attributed to some remarkable saint, 
but I did not make a note of where I found them. 
Wa. B. MacCane. 
Jonux Tneopore anp Jacon Hetrns (5% §, ix. 
308, 432, 496.)—Two portraits by the elder Heins 
are pre served at Diss Rectory, Norfolk. They 
represent Thomas Manning, E (+5 and Susan h 
wife, and are inscribed “ Heins, fee. 1724.” 


C. R. M. 


or, THE Oxontan”: Mr 
x. 27, 93, 115, 136. Permit 
me to add a few words to what has already been 
written concerning the author of this most amusing 
fragment. I was a junior contemporary of his at 
Oxford. I did not know him personally, but many 
of my friends were intimate with him, and I have 
always heard him described as a very popular and 
accomplished man. The character of “* Raffleton” 
was drawn from a well-known ex-member of my own 
college, Oriel. The satire was so stinging, because so 
true, “R.” was urged by some men, who wished 
to entertain themselves, to call upon Dickinson in 
a blustering manner, and ask him what he meant 
by it. The story goes that Dickinson quietly 
replied that, if he really wished to call him out, he 
had better wait till the publication of the next 
number of the work, when he would find greater 
reason for so doing. Now, the author of Vincent 
Eden was known to be a good pistol shot, and 
was, moreover, of a slim figure ; “ R.,” on the con- 
trary, was obese, and had probably never fired a 
pistol in his life, so he departed, re infectd. Dick- 
inson was a very active man, and on one occasion 
performed the feat of hopping on one leg round 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, following the garden rails. 
I never heard that—though no doubt rather a 
“ fast man ”—he was given to any extraordinary 
kind of dissipation. However, one day he fancied 
he had received a “ call,” gave a farewell supper 
to his old comrades, and on one or two occasions 
attempted preaching in the streets of London. 
Shortly after this he vanished from the scene. If 


curo quam me 


“Vincent Epsn ; 
Dickinson (5% §. 





showing that the name had by that time acquired living or dead at present none of his old friends 
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seem to know, but all of them speak kindly of his 
memory. ’, J. BERNHARD SMITH. 
Temple. 

“ Novett”: “Marron,” &c. (5 S. x. 128, 177, 
256.)—The word mariola almost certainly means a 
gander. I have frequently found it in medieval 
accounts, always as a subdivision of auca, and con- 
trasted with aucula: see, for instance, my History 
of agriculture and prices, vol. ii. p- 665. Novellum 
is usually underwood lately cut down for faggots. 
I cannot guess what has been, I fancy, misread to 
describe the secta, 7.¢. suit or stuff used for the ser- 
Cloth was generally of two kinds: 
siccatus, tonsus, and 
for gentlemen, 
valecti ; and 


yants’ liveries. 
one called Pp lanus, or aquatus, 
f this there were four qualities 
gene rosi ; ; yeomen, firmarvi ; 
boys, garciones ; the other of which 
there were also divers qualities. a tub, 
the French word cuve. Algonem is probably lago- 
nam, or lagenam, a gallon measure. Tribre 
a correspondent has already shown, crilrum, a 
sieve. James E. Toorotp Rogers. 
Oxford. 


of 
groons, 
straqulatus, 
Cuva is 


is, as 


A Smatt Mourn: (5c S. x. 


“ MIMINY-PIMINY ” 
24, 236.)—The comedy in which the miminy- 
piminy scene appears is by General Burgoyne, and 
is entitled The Heiress. It occurs in the second 
scene of the third act, where Lady Emily instructs 
Miss Alscrip in the fashionable set of the mouth, 
which she is preparing for the coming season. 
Here is the passage :- 
“ Miss Alscrip (with an affected drop of her lip in ha 
he, he ! 





} 








ii, 195). Pror. Atrrwett will find interesting 
— regarding this subject in the earlier volumes 
of “N. & Q.” or Choice Notes: Folk-Lore. 
Wituiam Georce Brack. 
1, Alfred Terrace, Glasgow. 
[See 1* S. vi. 28, 497.] 


In Scotland all the “holy wells” were pin wells 
to this extent, that a pin was a very common form 
of small offering made by the pilgrim, not from any 
idea that it was specially acceptable, but simply 
a thing within easy reach. Tobar and 
Tobar « chleirich, in St. Kilda, were perhaps the 
two springs most specially entitled to be called 
pin wells in Scotland, though shells and needles 


as 


nau buadh 


were often substituted for the orthodox pin at 
them. R. R. MacGrecor. 
“ Snack ” (5 §, viii. 127, 413 ; 318 The 


following is taken from A Treatise ¢ on the Law of 

















Rights of Common, 1824, by H. W. Woolrych, 
Barrister-at-Law (Butterworth & Son) :— 

“Of Common of Shack.—A custom to go at shack, 
which signifies to go at large, prevails in the counties of 
Norfolk, Lincoln, and York,* and is said to be a mace 
manner of common for cattle, which is to be taken in 
arable land after harvest, uctil the land be sown again.t 

“Tt began by reason that the property of many per- 
sons in th« unties laid much intermixed, so that it 

| was not possible that any of them could feed their cattle 
in their own parcels of ground, without tre spassing on the 
property of others; and as it comported witl 1 the policy 
of old times to sever fields into small parcels for the pur- 
poses of avoiding inclosure, and maintaining t ilag +, the 
same policy permitted this community of enjoyment 
among neighbours. 


** It is neither appendant nor appurtenant, but it may 


be altered by custom into the nature of one of those 
commons, and the rule by which it may be known is 
| the custom or usage of each town or place ; and in some 


laugh). He, he, 

Lady Emily. My dear Miss Alecrip, what are you | 
loing I must correct you as I love you. Sure you 
must have observed the drop of the under lip is explode od 


(Seta her mout 


since Lady Simpermode broke a tooth. 





ofiectedly.) lam preparing the cast of the lips for the 
coming season, thus: it is to be called the Paphian 
mimp. 

Muss (imitating). I swear I think it pretty. I 


must try to get it, 

Lady E. Nothing so easy. It is done by one cabalistical 
word, like a metamorphosis in the fairy tales. You have 
only when before your glass to keep pronouncing to your- 


self mimini-pimini ; the lips cannot fail — their plie 
Miss Als. Mimini-pimini—imini-mimii Oh! it’s 

Sane « ed 

delightfully infantine! and so innocent, to be kissing 


one’s own lips. 
Lady E. You have it to a charm. 
her infinitely, Mrs. Blandish ? ”’ 


Does it not become 


Jos. J. J. 
Pix Wetts (5 §. x. 8, 96, 158.)—Pror. 
Attwe.t will find that there are many other 
recorded instances of wells in which pins were 
dropped : among others, St. Helen’s Weil, near 


Sefton; St. Helen’s Well, in Brindle; a well near 
Wooler, in Northumberland; and St. Maddern 
or Madron’s Well. Mr. Tylor is evidently right in 
concluding that pin or pebble offerings are sur- 
vivals of the old water-rites (see Primitive Culture, 





places it retains its original nature. It seems greatly to 





agree with the right called common of vicinage, and 
very learned judge has declared that they are the same.§ 
“ The general a agrees, viz., that of in- 





ghts be of neig 


termingling commonable ause 


} 





hood; both are to be claimed by prescriy tion only; in 
both, where a custom to that effect exists, one proprietor 
may enclose against the rest 





every owner may enclose. 
els of land in which the 


‘The nature of shack is that 
But if a man purchase many pare 
inhabitants have been used to have shack. and he have 
long since enclose: it, yet inhabitants have been 
used to enjoy shack, by passing into it with a cattle 
although ‘through bars, gates, the owner shall not 
exclude them from commoning on his land, n ati 
standing he wills not to common with them, but elects 
to hold his land in severaity, for maugre the ancient 
enclosure, the inhabitants have always had common 
there.€ 

“* 7 Rep. 5, Sir Miles Corbet’s case, and see 
Wils son’ 8 note the re. 


as these 


or 


Serjeant 


7 7 Rep. 5. Termes de la Ley, p. 561. 
“t+ 7 Rep. 5. 
“§ Twisden, 7 Mich, 18 Car. II. B. R. in Serjeant 


Wilson’s note, 7 Rep. 5. 
Rep. ! 
“@ Rep. 5.” 
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* There seems, however, to be a distinction between 
this right and common because of vicinage, for the latter 
may be ~ ud in a waste consisting of pasture ; the former, 
on the contrary, is confined to a taking in arable land, 
and there is another difference, if we consider, that the 
latter may be had throughout the year, the former only 
at the » times of harvest and seed sowin 


* There must be i reasonal user of shack, as appears 
from Sir Miles rl "scase, above cited; and it may be 
inferred m t a common field of this 





nature or ! 
more cattle tl 
parcel « 


yed by any proprietor with 
roportionate to each respective 


ms Be We 


Drownep Boptes Re ERED (5" §, i . Bae 
218, 478, 516; x. 3§ In the Da ly T le graph 
of September 10, in reference to the late awful 
catastr yphe on the Thames, it was stated that some 
of the bodies were brought up by dredging, but 
that the great majority were found floating or 
washed ashore by the tide. And then follows 

paragraph of sufficient interest to warrant its 
embalmment in the pages of “N, & oy — 


Heavy gun-firing was in progress yesterday in the 












marshe nd ther s a strange but widespread belief 
" vr the riverside r l that a cannonade tends to 
bi ] lrov 1 to the surfac 
R. P. Hampron Roperts. 
None of your correspondent eems to have 
lighted on he following of supersti tion, 





which I find in All the Year Re yun, , vol. Xvi. p. 3, 
art, “ Superstitions and Traditions ” :— 


‘ At Guingamp (Brittany). when the body of a drowned 


man cannot be found, a lighted taper is fixed in a loaf 


of bread, which is then abandoned to the retreating 
current, Where the loaf stops they expect to discover 
the body.” 








Many other interesting pieces of folk-lore will 
also be found in the above article. mn. G& G 

Basingstoke. 

‘Hr enor” (5 S, x. 113, 215 The deriva- 
tion of th vord | lready been discussed very 
fully in () See 5" § 306 and 
« pe ill ) >. 130, 

Wittiam Georce Back. 

Stane Purases (5" §, ix. 263, 398; x. 17, 138, 
158, 214.)—Perhaps Mr. ... wrrisor Ainsworth 
would lay a stress on the definite article “ the,” for 
he makes “the stone jug” to he ~ ani itself, 
and not any ordinary prison. In the notes to “A 


Romany Chant” he explains “In a box of the 
Stone Jug” to mean a cell in Newgate. See the 
volume of his Ballads, where this song of “ Nix 
my doll, pals, fake away,” receives an illustration 
from the pencil of Sir John Gilbert. The song, as 


sung by the late Paul Bedford, under the familiar 
title “ Nix my dolly,” owed its popularity chiefly to 
the pleasing music to which it was set by Mr. 
Herbert Rodwell, who was also an amusing and 
versatile writer. The air was also adapted to 
words, “Haste to the Woodlands, haste away,” 








that could be sung in a drawing-room. After all, 
‘jug” for a prison is not a stranger phrase than 
“shoe,” which was given to a room in Southgate 
Prison, Exeter, W here poor debtors were confined 
in 1737 (see The Mobiad, by Andrew Brice, pub- 
lished in 1780). “It seems to have received its 
Denomination from the Privilege they, in 
have of begging Charity of Passers by, they by a 
Cord letting down an Old Shoe to receive the 
same” (p. 169, note 
** Ten cashless Debtors in that dreary Cave 
Yclep’d the Shoe more free a Breathing have. 


Curupert Bepe. 
PUBLIC-HOUSE Sic ws (5 §S. ix. 127, 174, 257, 
293, 353, 391, 439, 472; x. 57, 137 I know of 
three small inns, all | in Suffolk, bearing the curious 
sign of “The Case is altered,”—at Ipswich, Wood- 
bridge, and Bentley. What is its origin? Of the 
Ipswich one I have been told that, during the 
threatened invasion of England by Napoleon L, 
offers for its purchase . did not then bear the 
above sig 1) were n de by the ; government, it being 
intended to convert it into temporary barracks. 
However, the then proprietor r fused, hoping to 
obtain a better bid. The battle of Waterloo not 
only blighted his hopes, but prevented the first 
offer bei g repeate d: hence the sign “ The Case is 
altered.” Manrrep J. BIppeEtt. 
Bury St. Edmunds. 





‘ 


First cARRYING A Cuitp Upstairs (5 §. x. 
205, 255.) —The late Mortimer Collins, who was a 
Devonshire man, going at the age of thirteen to see 
a newly born cousin (Mr. Soney Frowde, the 
London manager of the Oxford Universi ity Press), 
insisted on carrying him upstairs in accordance 
with ‘the old legend. Mr. Frowde used often to 
remind his cousin that he expected an unusual 
share of luck in consequence. 

Frances Cot.iys. 

5, New Burlington Street, W. 


Hocartu AND Brirps (5 S. ix. 507; x. 38, 
256. William Hazlitt had not failed to notice 
the delightful imbroglio of the stolen hen and her 
bewildered chickens in Hogarth’s “March to 
Finchley” (see Reeves & Turner's reprint of 
Hazlitt’s W7 ilings on Art Your correspondents 
omit to note another hen and chickens, roosting on 
a “theatrical property” which represents a sea- 
wave, in the excellent crowded picture of “ Strolling 
Players dressing in a Barn.” The comfortable 
indifference of the fowls gives that contrast of 
repose which Hogarth has shown in his “ March 
to Finchley” by the young nursing mother inside 
the baggage cart. There are birds in the “ Cock- 
Pit ” scene. J. W. E. 

Molash, Kent. 


FUNERAL ARMOUR IN Cuurcnes (5 §. ix. 


429 ; x. 11, 73, 129, 152, 199.)—There is a helmet 
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in the vestry of St. Peter’s Church, St. Albans, 
Herts, 2 second one in the north transept of the 
parish church of Berkhampstead in the same county, 


and ina disused chapel in the parish church of 


Luton, Beds, are two helmets, portions of a 
gauntlet, and some other fragments of armour. In 
arecent number of his County History of Hert- 
fordshire (I have not the number at hand, so that 
I cannot the exact reference), Mr. J. E. 
Cussans relates the following melancholy tale, 
under tl e he ud of - Baldo k Church sf _— 

“ About twenty years ago the south porch was enlarged 
by removing the floor of the parvise above. Thischamber 
had been closed for many years, and when it was broken 
into it was found to be nearly filled with armour, helmets, 
pikes, lances, and other weapons, The then rector, the 
Rev. John Smith, threw a large quantity 
get rid of it, after allowing the labourers t 
as they liked to gell for old iron.’ 

R. R. Luoyp. 

In the south of Shelford Church, in 
Nottinghamshire, the former burial-place of the 
Earls of Chesterfield, there yet pair of 
gauntlets and an old iron helmet surmounted by 
the crest of the Stanhope family, carved in wood. 
At Langar and at Selston, also in the same county, 
there are helmets bearing respectively the crests of 
the Chaworth and Willoughby families, and at the 
latter place the tattered remains of a silken tabard 
hang beneath the helmet. At Staunton Church, 
near Newark, an old breastplate is yet preserved. 


A. E. Lawson Lowe, F.S.A. 


Sir David Owen, Knight will dated 
Febru Vy =V, 1529, desires ° 

“My body to t 
after the degree of 
rd, my cos 


give 





»tuke as much 


] 


aisie 


are a 


by his 


e buried in the Priory of 

a banneret, that is, with helmet and 
; irmour, my banner, my standard, my 
pendant, and set over a banner of the Holy Trinity, one 
of ¢ 
J 


Esseborne 
sw 


dur Ladye, another of St. George, &c.”—Testar ta 
foel Y "iw 


erustd, )- i 
EpmunpD WATERTON. 
The helmet of Sir John Fenwick, who was slain 
at the battle of Marston Moor, is preserved in 
Hexham Abbey Church. It i 


+] } +4] r 
on the north side of the centre 


s fastened on a pillar 
aisle of the choir. 


J. MANUEL. 


Newcast] 


In the church of St. Michael Carh uyes, in Corn- 
wall, there is, together with some helmets and 
other pieces, a sword which local antiquaries 


believe to have been borne at Bosworth by Sir 
Hugh Trevanion. GWAVAS. 
Some he 
Bottesfors 
of the Du 





] o iuntlets, & * will be found in 
Church, Leicestershire, the burial-place 
es of Rutland. 

E. J. Tartor, F.S.A.Newe. 


Bishoy wearmouth, Durbam. 


} 
I 
} 
K 


A helmet, &c., hang, or used to hang, over the 


Sydney chapel in Chislehurst parish church. 





down a well to | 


Pasca (5% §S. ix. 509 ; x. 94.)—I greatly doubt 
whether the explanation of the capit il letters at 
the end of the third Provinciale offered by Mr. 
DELEVINGNE is correct. In Didot’s edition, 1862, 
the letters stand as I gave them, without the add 
tional “ A” which is necessary to th 
posed in the edition of 1754. 


solut on pr ) 


GWAVAS. 





Oxuiver Cromwetu’s Heap (1* §, 2"4 yd SS, 
passim ; 5™ §. ii. 205, 240, 466 ; iii. 27, 52, 126, 
273, 357.)—Without desiring to revive the d 
cussion on this subject, I may mention that tl 


student of its bibliography will find “ An A¢ I 
of the Embalmed Head of Oliver Cromwell 
Shortlands House, Kent,” by Col. Sir J 

| Edward Alexander, K.C.L.S., F.R.S.E., in the 


Transactions of the Glasgow Archeolodica 
vol. ii. p. 35. Witiiam Georce Bria 
Glasgow. 


“Hupipras” (5 §. x. 89, 195, 218.)—I 
D’Israeli, in the Curiosities of Literat 
that ** the Pp vet was once better ki 
name of Hudibras than of Butler.” 
H. B. T 

Shoreham, Kent 


“ BANDDELROWES ” (5™ §. 
Is this the same as bandeliers, or belts fi 
ammunition? See Scott’s Lay of the Last 

‘* He lighted the match of his band 

And wofully scorched the hackbuteer 

Norvat Cty: 

y (2™¢ S. iii. 164; 3 

xX. 15. We need not 
for of “ the lanue 
| venturing on an unknown language.” Her 

three ridiculous cases :—1. The legal phras 
delictt is, of course, “ the body of the crime, é 
material object which shows the crim to I é 
been committed ; but the author of the IV'u ? 

ing Heir thinks it is “the body of the murd 


ix. 425; 
Vinst 


Lt Ss 


9 


Common Cac 
447; 5" 5S. 


Philadelphia 


l. 


instances 


man,” and, as the man was a woman, aff 
la curacy and writes corpus delicte ! 2. “ Ther 
in proprie persone stood Richard Frere and t 
cotton umbrella”! Lewis Arundel, p. 589 
3. A novel is now advertising called Post Hie 
Ver! Cnaries F, 8. Warren, M.A. 

Farnborough, Banbury. 

JonaTuan Boucner’s “ GLossary or ARCIIA 
Worps” (5 §. ix. 68, 311, 371; x. 93.)—I hav 
the fragment of the above, ending with the word 


“ Blade,” mentioned by Mr. C. A. Warp, but my 

copy has no title-page. Will Mr. Warp be 

very kind as to send me a copy of the title-page, 

distinguishing the divisions in the usual w 

viz. | ? JONATHAN Bovucuier. 
Bexley Heath, Kent. 


NEw 
Custom 





HoGcMANAY 
my young 


Day 
46: 


YEAR’s 


(RATHER 


ix. x. 59.)—In 
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days, about fifty years ago, it was a common 
custom for the youths in the country villages in 
Forfarshire to go around amongst their better-off 
neighbours on Hogmanay night disguised as 
guisers, partly for sport and also for the purpose 
of getting something nice to eat. The version of 
the “rhyme ” then employed by them in the parish 
of Kirkden was as follows :— 
** Get up, cuideman, and be na sweer, 

And deal your bread as lang’s you’re here; 

The day will come when you'll be dead, 

You'll neither care for meal nor bread.” 


Jounx CARRIE. 
Bolton. 


“Ducpame” (5 §. ix. 504; x. 55.)—I have 
always considered that Jaques invented this word 
to poke fun at Amiens by playing on his name. 
The stanza he had composed seems throughout to 
be aimed at the courtier, who slightly bored him ; 
and he adroitly evades the explanation of 
“Ducdame,” which Amiens, half awake to the 
drift of the verse, asks for, by further mystification 
and still broader badinage. It should be borne in 
mind that the accent is on the second syllable, to 
correspond with the emphasis in the first two 
stanzas on “Come hither”; and to Jaques’s ear, as 
his own stanza was read out, or sung (for in the 
folio it is put into Amiens’s mouth), it must have 
been a cynical enjoyment to hear the object of his 
chaff calling himself into a fools’ circle—‘ Duct- 
ami ! ”—Awi being the abbreviation which stands 
at the head of those passages in the play spoken by 
Amiens, as well as French for friend. 

Vincent §. Lean. 

Windham Club. 


Breap anv Satt: Curistentne Grrts (5% §. 
ix. 48, 138, 299, 477 ; x. 37, 216.)—C. is not quite 
correct in saying that bread and cheese are given 
in Edinburgh to the first person met when the 
baby is taken to the church for baptism ; it is the 
first person of the opposite sex, if memory does not 
deceive me. W. M. L. 


Cart. James Kino anp Coor’s VoyaGE rounp 
THE Wortp (5 §. x. 27, 75.)—The monumental 
inscription in Woodstock Church may be appended 
to the other notices of Capt. King. It is:— 


“ And also to the memory of their beloved brother, 
James King, Captn. in the Royal Navy, LL.D. and 
F.R.S., the friend and colleague of Captain Cook in his 
last voyage round the world. The history of which, 
from the time of the death of that celebrated navigator, 
he wrote at Woodstock during the short intervals of his 
retirement from the publick services of his country, in 
which his laborious and almost uninterrupted exertions 
brought on a premature and deeply lamented death. 
He died in the 32 year of his age, 1784, at Nice, where 
he is interred.” 


I may be allowed to refer to the History of 
Woodstock for the rest of the inscription (p. 350), 
and for a notice of his brother, Dr. Thomas King, 





who was incumbent of Bladon, where there is an 
inscription on his monument (p. 311). 
Ep. MarsHatt, 
Sandford St. Martin. 


“ Maynportr” (5 §. x. 248.)—In my query 
relative to the probable signification of this word 
it was unfortunately misprinted “* May-upart.” 

A. E. L. L. 


VoLTAIRE AND Rousseau 1n Lonpon (5 §, x. 
224.)—Dr. Hype Crarke refers to the visits of 
Voltaire and Rousseau to London. He may not 
have met with A Concise and Genuine Account of 
the Dispute between Mr. Hume and Mr. Rousseau, 
1766 (B. M. 113, ¢ 46), by Hume. On p. 72 the 
author says he was on the Terrace in Buckingham 
Street (Strand) with Rousseau. This tract contains 
many details of Rousseau’s life in England. He 
stayed for some time at Wooton Hall, near Alton 
Towers, Staffordshire, in a house belonging to Mr. 
Davenport Bromley. From the Account it appears 
that Hume lived in Lisle Street, Leicester Square. 
See the letters of Horace Walpole to Hume re- 
specting the “dispute” in question. 


Dr. Hype CiarkE starts in this a most interest- 
ing subject, but he quits it unfortunately after the 
first five lines. Many know that Voltaire lived 
at Wandsworth for two years at Sir Edward 
Fawkener’s, to whom he dedicated his Zaire. 
Rousseau lived at Chiswick, boarding at a small 
grocer’s shop, and used to sit in the shop to learn 
English, which brought many customers (Thorne’s 
Environs, p. 107). What is Dr. CLarKke’s autho- 
rity for his having lived at Fulham? It would be 
interesting to chronicle all the spots in London 
and England visited by these two men. Voltaire 
visited Bolingbroke often at Dawley, and he lived 
in Maiden Lane over a perruquier’s. 

©. A. Warp. 
Mayfair. 


Gipstes In Encianp (5 §, ix. 149, 295, 358, 
511.)— Without wishing to contest the opinion held 
by Mr. Crorron that the existence of Gipsies in 
England was known prior to 1530, I think it would 
be interesting to learn the reason he has for believ- 
ing that Thomas’s translation of Josaphat Barbaro’s 
Travels to Tana was “ made possibly in 1527.” In 
the introduction to the translation, which has been 
recently printed for the Hakluyt Society, not a 
word is said with respect to the source from which 
Thomas derived the materials for his work, but it 
is difficult to believe that it can be other than the 
edition of Barbaro which was included in the 
Viaggi fatti da Vinetia, alla Tana, in Persia, 
India, et in Constantinopoli, published at Venice 
in 1543 by the sons of Aldus, and edited with a 
prefatory letter by Antonio Manutio. Thomas does 
not appear to have visited Italy till 1544; the 
English is of the period of King Edward VL., as 
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Lord Strangford observed, and it was only natural 
that he should dedicate the translation as a “ newe 
yeres gift ” to the sovereign under whom he served 
as Clerk of the Council. It is, however, possible 
that Mr. Crorron may know of an earlier edition 
than that of Aldus, and it is on this point that I 
would especially request information. The Libri 
tre delle Cose de Tvrchi, which are included in the 
Viaggi alla Tana, were first published by the sons 
of Aldus in 1539, and were reprinted at Milan in 
1541; it is quite possible, therefore, that an earlier 
edition of Barbaro is in existence, though appa- 
rently it is unknown to bibliographers. 

Having compared a great portion of Thomas’s 
translation with the Aldine text of Barbaro, I can 
assert with confidence that there are no discrepan- 
cies of any importance between the two, with the 
exception of a few omissions in the former. Oddly 
enough, the Hakluyt Society edition only cites in 
the notes which are sparingly appended to the text 
the later recension of Ramusio, which was not pub- 
lished till 1559, five years after Thomas’s death, 
and which differs not only in its frequent glosses 
but in other particulars from the original. It is 
to be regretted that greater care was not exercised 
by the Hakluyt Society in editing this very in- 
teresting book of travels. Not a word is said in 
elucidation of Barbaro’s geography, which in many 
respects is exceedingly obscure. No attempt is 
made to explain the numerous Oriental words 
which occur in the work, such as Hibuch-Peres 
(Hibuth-Peres in Ramusio); or if a note is 
hazarded, it is worse than useless, such as that on 
Tulubagator (Talubagator both in Manutio’s and 
Ramusio’s editions*), where a modern slang Hindu- 
stani expression is all that is vouchsafed to en- 
lighten the reader. The real cruces in the text, 
such as those referred to in the notes on page 19, 
are carefully passed over; nor is the English 
reader afforded any information with regard to the 
odd adaptations of Italian words with which 
Thomas plentifully besprinkles his text, such as 
fooyste (Ital. fusta), skowltes (Ital. scolte), and 
many others. 

This note may be thought unnecessarily long, 
and I will therefore conclude by inquiring whether 
the date of 1455 for Skelton’s Garlande of Laurell 
is not an error of the press. According to Lowndes, 
it was printed in 1523. W. F. Pripgavx. 


Rosty Hoop Soctery (5" §. viii. 351, 378 ; ix. 
257, 476.)—In addition to former notes on this 
society I should like to inform those whom it may 
concern that details may be found in Foote’s play, 
The Orators, 1762, republished in his Works, 1850, 
vol. ii. pp. 149, 165, 179 (this includes the whole 
of Act iii., a travesty of the debating club’s pro- 

* Geographical names are often misspelt by the trans- 
lator, such as Strana for Straua, Sieniza for Gieuiza, 
&c., but no notice of this is taken by the editor, 





ceedings). See likewise The Universal Museum, 
1762, p. 573. 


Avutnors or Books Wantep (58 §. ix. 189, 
239, 259; x. 239.)— 

The Post Captain.—Your correspondent who said this 
work was by “‘ Dr.” Moore, though wrong, was near the 
mark. It is by J. J. Moore, according to Watt's Aiblio- 
theca Britannica, Watt also credits him with The British 
Mariner's Vocabulary, 1801. I do not find any further 
information about him in any of the dictionaries. 

OurpHaR Hamst. 


Avutnors or QuoraTions Wantep (5% §, x. 
209, 239.)— 
“ Hearts so lately mingled,” &c. 
From T. Moore's Light of the Haram, not Fire Wor- 
shippers. W. J. Bernnarp Surru, 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, Xe. 

A Strappado for the Divell. By Richard Brathwaite, 
With an Introduction by the Rev. J. W. Ebsworth, 
M.A., Editor of the Bagford Ballads, Drolleries of 
the Restoration, &c. (Boston, Lincolnshire, Robert 
Roberts.) 

THERE is one person upon whom this book, like the other 

reprints of his series, reflects unmixed credit, and that is 

Mr. Robert Roberts of Boston; a place, one may observe, 

which is not so obscure, nor so afraid of any modern 

rival, as to make the name of its county a necessary ad- 
dition to its own. It is pleasant to see a country book- 
seller so enterprising, and his type and paper and binding 
so good, One is carried back to the days before centra- 
lization, when Grimsby, and Stokesley, and Scarborough, 
and many another country town, issued books not un- 
worthily. Even the great names of Foulis and Basker- 
ville do not much outshine Mr. Roberts in choice of 
subjects, or at any rate in some of the subjects chosen— 
for we cannot altogether agree with the enthusiastic 
editor of the Strappado in his estimate of Richard 

Brathwaite. ‘‘ Dapper Dick,” in his light grey coat, red 

waistcoat, and leather breeches—Dapper Dick, author of 

Drunken Barnaby and of as many other pieces, perhaps, 

as Taylor the Water Poet—reminds us somehow of the 

worthy Captain Costigan, whose revels in the Cave of 

Harmony and elsewhere were always conducted, as we 

know, upon the loftiest and most virtuous principles. 

To speak of him in the same breath with any of the true 

poets of his day would be profanity ; but his verse, such 

as it is, is interesting for collateral reasons: becaure it 
was successful, and because it contains many allusions 
and many details that help us to understand the time. 

His Yorkshire eclogue, for instance (for we suppose it is 

meant either for Yorkshire or for Westmoreland), called 

The Mushrome, is curious, and worthy the notice of the 

E.D.S. It is fair to remember, too, that Brathwaite’s 

verse is not wanting in spirit and lively flow of numbers, 

and that he does occasionally exhibit a good deal of 
tenderness and sweetness of description. Here, for 
instance, are a few lines from the present volume, which 
will have the honour (and a great honour it is) to remind 
the reader of Perdita :— 
“When Flora with her mantle tucked up, 

Gathred the dewie flow’rs, and them did put 

In her embrodred skirts which were rancke set 

With Prime-rose, Cow-slip, and the violet, 

The dill, the dasie. sweet-breath’d Eglantine, 

The Crowfoote, pansie, and the Columbine, 
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The pinke, the plantaine, milfoile, every one, 
With Marigold that opens with the Sunne :” 

which lines, indeed, resemble Shakspeare so closely 
that perhaps they make against Brathwaite rather than 
for him, 

Epochs of English History.—Modern England. 

Oscar Browning, M.A. (Longmans & Co.) 

Mr. Oscar Brownrne’s epoch is one of such very modern 
history that some of it is rather an anticipation of the 
future than the story of the past. Weare too near the 
times treated of in the present volume to be able as yet 
to judge them with judicial impartiality, for party feeling 
is still very strong on many of the questions, whether of 
home or foreign interest, raised between 1820 and 1874. 
Mr. Browning opens his account of the reign of Queen 
Victoria with a sentence which might be the prelude to 
a future historian’s judgment of her reign, when another 
than our present Queen shall have been in the due course 
of nature called upon to wield her sceptre—which 
omen may the gods longavert! Apart from this general 
objection to a professedly historical treatment of that 
which we conceive is scarcely yet proper matter for 
history, we have much to commend in the terseness and 
clearness of Mr. Browning’s narrative. We do not by 
any means always find ourselves able to agree with his 
judgments either of persons or events, which are often 
given with an incisiveness and an apparent assumption of 
infallibility which seem to be among the characteristic 
features of much that claims to be tne dominant tone of 
thought and culture in Modern England. 

Round about France. By E. C. Grenville Murray: 

(Macmillan & Co.) 

In spite of a disappointing and misleading title, Mr. 
Grenville Murray’s Round about France is one of the 
most attractive and instructive books of the season. 
An all but universal ignorance prevails in England con- 
cerning the manner in which French elections are con- 
ducted, the course of French jurisprudence, and other 
similar matters. Upon these and kindred subjects 
information so exact, trustworthy, and ample is supplied, 
there is no justification henceforth for any further mis- 
take. Though not always punctiliously exact the style 
is singularly strong and nervous. The book, in short, 
which consists of essays that first saw the light in the 
Daily News, is one that the general public may read with 
profit and pleasure, end that the literary man will do 
well to class with his works of reference. 


Tue numbers of the Library Journal for June and July 
(Triibner) are full of matter. Hints and suggestions are 
found on every page, and there is much interesting infor- 
mation about English books, libraries, and librarians. The 
tone of the articles shows how earnestly the work has been 
taken in hand of improving libraries and thus giving 
facilities to readers. The question of the exclusion of 
fiction from public libraries again occupies a place. It 
appears, however, that we in England do not understand 
the question as from the American point of view: 
“A large part of the eagerness with which almost all 
American librarians defend fiction comes froma reaction 
against the remains of Puritan prejudice, which would 
exclude from libraries all stories except The Book of 
Ruth, Pilgrim's Progress, and perhaps The Shepherd of 
Salisbury Plain.” 


By 


Tynpa.r’s New Testament.—Everyreaderof“ N.& Q. 
who takes an interest in the history of the English Bibl 
must be aware of the intelligent zeal and energy with 
which Mr. Fry has for years devoted his time and means 
to the investigation of that history and his valuable con- 


tributions towards its illustration. It will be seen by 
reference to our advertising columns that Mr. Fry has 





added to the obligations already conferred by him on 
Biblical students by the publication of a Bibliographical 
Description of Tyndale’s New Tesiaments and of Two 
Editions of the Bishops’ Version. The book contains 
seventy-three plates, a portrait of Tyndale, a fac-simile 
of his autograph letter, his memorial monument, &c., 
and descriptions of no less than forty editions, some of 
which have hitherto been unknown and others never 
before described. The impression is limited to 250 copies, 
and the prospectus of the work with its illustrative plate 
itself deserves to be preserved, as it contains much in- 
formation which will be prized by many who may be 
unable to secure a copy of the book itself. 


At a time when the importance of collecting and 
saving what remains of the English dialects is receiving 
a just recognition, our readers will be interested in 
hearing that Miss G. F. Jackson, of Chester, is preparing 
two works entitled respectively Shropshire Word-Book, 
a Glossary of Archaic and Provincial Words, d&c., used 
in the County, and Shropshire Folk-Lore, &c., a Sheaf of 
Gleanings. 

We have to thank the Rev. B. H. Blacker for sending 
us a copy of his privately printed Monumental /nscrip- 
tions in the Parish Church of Cheltenham, Gloucestershire, 
This and similar records have now a special value since 
the so-called restoration of churches at the present day 
is too often only another term for the destruction of 
monuments and all kindred records of the past. 


AMotices to Corresponvents. 

We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

C. A. Warp.—Van Eyck’s “ Festival of the Lamb” 
has been engraved many times in the Low Countries, 
France, and England. Mr. Linnell engraved it. The 
Arundel Society has published chromo-lithographs of it, 
and a good general account of it is in The Karly Flemish 
Painters, by Crowe and Cavalcaselle, 1872. We have 
the highest authority for saying that it would be quite 
impossible to answer your landscape question. 

J.J. Vax per Kemp, M.D.—The mistake has been 
corrected in a subsequent edition. As you remark, 
Goldsmith was buried outside the Temple church, on the 
north side. 

H. K. is thanked for his courteous note. The name 
and address need only to be written at the foot or back 
of each communication. 

G. M. TRAHERNE (ante, p. 113.)—We have a letter for 
you. 

A. Surrn.—A proof will be sent. 
other paper. 

Ep. MarsHatt.—Can you supplement what is stated 
by Curnusert Bene, ante, p. 263! 

Ricnarp Hemurne (‘ Manchester al Mondo”) should 
refer to “N. & Q,” 5 §, vii. 307, 456; viii. 153, 319. 

Lupus.—Yes. 

W. P.—A proof shall be sent. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


Please forward the 








